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brine medium we use 


—— Calcium Chloride has gained widespread usage 

because it avoids clogging and corrosion in brine systems. 
Through years of dependable service it has fairly earned its 
reputation as “the SAFE brine medium.” 

What will you expect of It is the only highly efficient low temperature brine. Be sure to 

your brine medium after order your straight Calcium Chloride from one of the companies 

you know all these facts? listed here as it assures your getting a pure product which is guar- 


Full; impartial information regarding the vee of anteed to contain no Magnesium Chloride or harmful impurities. 
straight Calcium Chloride as a brine medium will 
be furnished by any of the companies listed on 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE CAI C UM 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
THE COLUMBIA PRODUCTS COMPANY 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Midland, Michigan THE SAFE BRINE MEDIUM 














Repeat Orders prove 
their superiority! 





STAHL-MEYER, 
have installed three (3) 


“BUFFALO” 


Self-Emptying Silent Cutters 


—in their plants in Brooklyn and New York 











lst Machine— Model 43T— installed in 1926 
2nd Machine— Model 57T— installed in 1929 
3rd Machine— Model 57T— installed in 1930 


Many other PROMINENT packers are doing LIKEWISE— 
to produce QUALITY SAUSAGE at SAVINGS in COST! 


Two 
Sizes 
No. 43T 


Capacity 
250 lbs. 


No. 57T 
Capacity 
600 lbs. 












Are you interested? 
If so, write— 


JOHN E. SMITH'S SONS CO., 59 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Patentee ar theay ufactur of “BUFFALO” Pansat Mixer: i Stuffers, the Schonland 
patente ey Cas ng Puller, the * TRUNZ.' ‘BUFFALO” Bias eel Slicer an oy i ew “BUFFALO” Fat Cutter 


Branches: Chisonn Ill. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Getting Best Results From Packer Salesmen 


Should City Salesmen Be Paid in 
Proportion to Profits They Make 
Or Is a Straight Salary the Best? 


11I—Basing Remuneration on Profit Made Is One Suggestion 


How should the meat packer’s 
city salesmen be paid? 

On a straight salary basis, most 
sales managers say. 


“A straight salary for definite 
results leaves nothing in doubt,” 
seems to be the general opinion. 

However, for this straight 
salary basis to be entirely satis- 
factory to both salesman and 
packer, it is generally conceded 
the salesman must be a good man, 
and he must have a “square 
shooter” for a boss. 

Would it be feasible to pay 
salesmen on the basis of the profit 
they make for the company ? 

That is, could they be paid on 
the commission basis, this relat- 
ing to profit items and increasing 
with the increase in the rate of 
profit? One sales manager be- 
lieves this would be advantageous. 

Every good sales executive watches 
his selling costs. At best they are high. 

A search is always being made, there- 
fore, to reduce them and at the same 
time increase efficiency and returns, 
both to the company and to the men 
actually engaged in selling. 

What Is Best Basis of Payment? 

The sales manager of one company 
asked THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
some time ago what had been the expe- 
rience of packers in paying city sales- 
men on a commission basis. 

In order that the benefit of the best 
thought in the industry might be avail- 

















able, a questionnaire was sent-to repre- 
sentative sales executives. This asked 
not only what they thought of paying 
salesmen on a commission basis, but 
also what they regarded as the most 
satisfactory arrangement for all con- 
cerned. 

The first report on these replies ap- 
peared in THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER of March 8, and the second in 
the issue of April 26, 1930, both under the 
heading “Getting Best Results From 
Packer Salesmen.” The final discussion 
follews. 

» While the bulk of ‘sales executives 
abseeds that the conimission plan was 
not feasible for city salesmen, one 
sales fhanager’ presents. another point 
of view: He feeis that if it is practical 
to pay outside salesmen on a commis- 
sion basis, there can be no reason why 
city salesmen should not operate the 
same way. 

This sales manager says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

“Our plan is to credit our city sales- 
men for all sales made in their terri- 
tory, regardless of whether the sales- 
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man brings in the order himself or it 
comes in over the telephone. 


Paid on Straight Salary Basis. 


“As all of our salesmen are paid on 
a basis of straight salary, and we pay 
all their expenses, my opinion on the 
questions you raise will not be from 
our own experience. 

“I would like to hear from other 
sales executives regarding the advan- 
tages of paying commission over pay- 
ing straight salaries or salary and com- 
mission. I am a member of the Sales 
Managers’ Club of our city, and we had 
a discussion on compensation of sales- 
men at our meeting a short time ago. 

“One of our members, who is in 
charge of the local office of a recently 
formed wholesale drug chain, made the 
statement that their salesmen were 
operating on a commission basis, where 
several years previous they were paid 
a straight salary. When they changed 
over from straight salary to the com- 
mission arrangement, they paid no 
commission on what they called their 
“unprofitable business.” These were 
the products for which there was a de- 
mand with the retailer and which took 
the least amount of effort to sell. 

“They then divided the profitable 
items so that the salesman’s commis- 
sion was paid in accordance with the 
percentage of profit made by the com- 
pany. The most profitable items paid 
the largest percentage of commission. 

“Percentage of Profit” Payment. 


“This man made the statement that 
the increase in sales.on the profitable 
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items was amazing, and that had they 
continued on the straight salary basis 
they would not be in business today. 

“T believe that the same results could 
be accomplished in the packing indus- 
try, following along the same plan, and 
that it is entirely practical to do so. 

“I believe that the most economical 
method of paying salesmen is on the 
commission arrangement, providing the 
price list is lived up to. In case of the 
management which allows a salesman 
to go out and make his own prices, this 
would be a disastrous arrangement. 

“Where a man is paid on the com- 
mission arrangement it should prove an 
incentive to him to increase his volume 
of business, and where the salesman is 
losing business he will be paid in ac- 
cordance with the tonnage produced, 
and lost business will penalize his 
income. 

Favors Commission Basis. 


“The salesman who, under the com- 
mission arrangement, continues to lose 
business—and where it is shown that 
conditions in his territory are not re- 
sponsible for this lost business—should 
be dropped and a more efficient man 
put in his place. 

“From the standpoint of the sales- 
man, I am of the opinion that the com- 
mission arrangement is the finest 
method, because as he increases his 
sales he automatically increases his 
salary. 

“Under the straight salary arrange- 
ment, a man usually has to produce for 
several months before the increase in 
his tonnage is rewarded by an increase 
in salary.” 

A Southern packer who has tried the 
commission basis in the city has come 
to the conclusion that so far as his 
conditions are concerned, the salary 
basis is best. He says, however: 
Compensation Depends on Individual. 

“It appears to us that the different 
types of salesmen require different 
ways of handling and different methods 
of paying. It is hard to standarize on 
any one method of compensation to 
salesmen that is satisfactory and ap- 
plicable to all kinds. We change them 
around and try to fit the kind of a plan 
for compensation to the particular man 
and territory. 

“We have found the commission basis 
good for new routes and distant routes 
where close supervision is expensive. 
Some salesmen respond to one plan 
better than to another. We believe 
prices have to be watched closer on 
some commission salesmen, but the 
same is sometimes true on a straight 
salary basis. 

“There are many sales in the ‘home 
town’ or ‘branch town’ for which the 
salesman is not responsible. Many 
customers take advantage of the prox- 
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How Would This Work? 


One sales manager wants the 
opinion of others on the follow- 
ing plan: 

Pay salesmen on a commission 
basis, paying no commission on 
what is known as “unprofitable 
business.” That is, on products on 
which there is a demand and which 
require little sales effort to move. 

To compensate the salesman for 
this, divide with him the profit on 
profit items, paying him a commis- 
sion only on the profit made by the 
company, the most profitable items 
paying the largest commission. 


This plan worked successfully 
for a drug company, the increase 
in sales of profitable items being 
“amazing.” 

Would it work in the packing 
industry ? 




















imity of the branch or plant and call 
on the phone or send or come them- 
selves. This takes the time of other 
men and for this reason the salesman is 
not credited with such sales.” 


Salary for “Non-Profit” Items. 
Another executive points to the diffi- 
culty of crowding non-profit items 
when salesmen are on a commission 
basis. 


July 5, 1930. 


“The main trouble with salesmen on 
a commission basis is the difficulty of 
controlling them in the way of direct- 
ing effort to special articles that you 
want to crowd at times when they may 
not even be showing a good profit,” he 
says, “so that a commission on profits 
would be of no use to the salesmen. 

“There may be things also which re- 
quire hard sales effort and result in 
small tonnage. These things would not 
be of interest to the salesmen working 
on tonnage commission basis, or ton- 
nage and profit, or one receiving bonus 
for corresponding tonnage or for corre- 
sponding profits or for both. 

“It is some times more important in 
this business to sell bologna or liver 
sausage than it is to sell hams and 
other items carrying heavy tonnage.” 

Another packer points to the close 
margin of profit on most city sales as 
a real objection to paying on a com- 
mission basis. 


“Most packers represented in the 
cities sell through branch houses,” he 
says, “a large portion of their tonnage 
being in volume goods sold at small 
profit, and the commission basis of pay- 
ment would not be practical.” 








Packers’ .Trade Code Receives Support 
from the Packing Industry 


It is less than a year since the meat 
packing industry adopted a code of 
trade practices. 

But, judging from the grist passing 
through the code mill, the plan seems 
to have met with favor, and packers 
appear to have made use of the plan 
organized for their benefit. 


“The code of trade practices of the 
American meat packing industry has 
reecived encouraging support from the 
industry since its adoption in the fall 
of 1929,” states Wm. Whitfield Woods, 
president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, in a recent Institute 
bulletin to members. 


“The code is reducing or preventing 
uneconomic practices and unfair meth- 
ods of doing business, and is helping 
packers to raise trade practices in this 


- industry to.a still higher level of sound 


business any “good ethics,” Mr. Woods 
points out. “‘As developed and adopted, 
the code rtpresents_a general and sin- 
cere willingress to cooperate construc- 
tively toward better standards. 

“It has been demonstrated that pack- 
ers are making a conscientious effort to 
keep the code of trade practices, and 
that their intent to observe it is stead- 
ily shaping the practices of the 
industry. 

“It seems plain that the code has had 
and is having a strong and wholesome 


effect on trade practices. This effec- 
tiveness is due to the sincere desire of 
packers to observe the code, to make it 
effective.” 


List of Complaints and Rulings. 


A booklet containing a resume of the 
trade practices questioned since Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, the date set by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for the entire code 
of trade practices of the American meat 
packing industry to become effective, 
has just been issued by the Institute. 
This booklet contains the summary of 
the complaints, rulings and inquiries 
based on the code which have been 
submitted to the Institute for handling. 

Reviewing the history of the code, 
Mr. Woods says: 

“This code was adopted at a trade 
practice conference of packers and 
wholesalers called by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and held at Chicago on 
October 22, 1929. The Secretary of 
Agriculture was represented by Dr. 
John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, who presided. 

“The code as a whole was not to go 
into effect until January 1, 1930. The 
Secretary stated to the Institute: ‘I 
am gratified to know that the industry 
so overwhelmingly expressed its ap- 
proval of these resolutions and as 
stated in my message to the confer- 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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Distribution of Pre-Cut Meats in Packages 


Progress of Discussion on the Sale 
Of Consumer Cuts in Packages in 
Either Fresh or Quick-frozen Form 


What is the present situation 
regarding packaged retail meat 
cuts, either fresh or frozen? 

Newspapers, magazines and 
trade papers have been filled with 
so much garbled information on 
this popular subject that a wrong 
picture might easily be given 
either to the consumer or the 
trade. 

Those who look ahead see the 
trend definitely in two directions 
—pre-cut fresh meats and pre- 
cut hard-chilled meats—both in 
packages. 

Advocates of each prefer it to 
the other, and both are scoffed at 
by the old-line packer and meat 
retailer. 

Room for Everybody 


As near as anybody can guess 
at this stage of the experiment, 
there may be room for both meth- 
ods, as well as a survival of the 
old type of slaughtering and re- 
tailing. 

But this is the age of the food 
package and the food brand, and 
the day of “eye appeal” in adver- 
tising and merchandising. And 
every meat merchandiser must 
keep this fact in mind if he wants 
to stay in business. 

Beginning with the success of 
quick-freezing as applied to fish, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has 
kept the meat industry informed 
of developments in quick freez- 
ing. This is still in the develop- 
ment stage, both processing and 
merchandising, as it applies to 
meats. 

The parallel development of 
central cutting of retail fresh 
meats has also been recorded by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER from 
the start, the outstanding example 
in that line being the experiments 
of Frank L. Parsloe of the H. C. 
Bohack Company, which cover 
cutting, servicing and merchan- 
dising, and are a notable contri- 
bution to the history of meat 
distribution.* 

Both these trends indicate to 
the meat packer the thought that 


*See THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, April 
19, page 19. 


at some time in the future he may 
have to turn his abattoir into a 
meat factory. 


Forced to Face Situation 


The “new competition” has 
kept both packer and meat re- 
tailer awake nights. 

If the cereal manufacturer can 
pack and distribute meats, and if 
the grocer can sell packaged 
meats with low-cost overhead, 
what is to hinder the meat packer 
from distributing or the meat re- 
tailer from selling any line of 
foods? 


Prejudice, sentiment or out- 
worn custom will not settle these 
problems. Manufacturing and 
sales costs govern, and consumer 
preference is the final arbiter. 


As the old saying goes, the 
proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. 

Bringing Discussion Up to Date. 

A worthy effort to bring this discus- 
sion up to date was made by the New 
York Food Research Council in a 
round-table discussion held in New 


York City under its auspices on June 26. 

Discussing the distribution of pack- 
aged pre-cut meats, based on experi- 
ence and experiments, Frank L. Pars- 
loe of the Bohack Company told of 
their success with fresh-cut packaged 
meats, while G. M. Troutman of Swift 
& Co., and Vice-President Marion 
Harper of the General Foods Corpora- 
tion, reported on quick-frozen meats in 
packages. President George Kramer of 
the National Retail Meat Dealers’ As- 
sociation spoke for the old-line meat 
dealer, and B. F. McCarthy of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
viewed the subject from a non-partisan 
viewpoint. Executive Secretary Ear] 
R. French presided. 


Meat Retailer Is Skeptical. 


Speaking for the retail meat dealer 
—the butcher who cuts meat in his own 
shop—President George Kramer of the 
national association says fresh-cut 
meats cannot be sold in packages for 
two chief reasons: 

Because cut meat drips and will not 
hold its color or condition in a package. 

Because the retail meat dealer, with 
added costs of refrigerated cases and 
refrigeration, packaging, etc., cannot 





WRAPPED FROSTED MEATS ATTRACTIVE TO CONSUMER. 


General Foods uses this compound case to display hard-chilled meats in Cello- 
phane wrappings, with separate storage compartment, so that display compartment 


will not be opened and warm air admitted. 
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PACKER OFFERS HARD-CHILLED FRESH MEATS IN PACKAGES. 
Window display of the first Swift hard-chilled lamb and pork chops, in parch- 


ment-wrapped packages and counter cartons. Swift 


& Company have since added 


Steaks and other fresh meat products to this line. 


sell packaged meats on his present 
gross margin. 

As for quick-frozen packaged meats, 
Mr. Kramer flatly declares that the 
consumer has not and will not accept 
them, because the price spread is too 
great and because such meats do not 
hold color and condition. He also 
accuses packers of marketing such 
packaged products in violation of 
recognized grades. 


Success With Fresh-Cut Meats. 


Reporting results of their experience 
in selling fresh-cut packaged meats in 
several hundred of their stores, Frank 
L. Parsloe, controller of the H. C. 
Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., says that 
sales reports show consumer acceptance 
of the product through greatly increased 
sales. 


Packaging, refrigeration and han- 
dling costs are more than offset by 
savings in labor and product through 
central cutting, as against employment 
of high-wage meat cutters in each 
shop. In fact, an actual saving is 
shown in cost of shop equipment by 
substituting the refrigerated case for 
the old shop ice box. 

As to condition of meats, no com- 
plaint has been made by customers, 
while the “eye-appeal” of the trans- 
parent wrapping has been a great sales 
stimulant. 

There has also been a great saving 
on the total yield of the carcass 
through central cutting and economical 
utilization, saving of shrinkage, waste, 
etc. 

Consumers Like Frosted Meats. 


As to quick-frozen packaged meats, 
reports based on a four months’ sales 
test in ten retail stores of different 
types at Springfield, Mass., made by 
Vice-President Marion Harper of Gen- 
eral Foods, include the following data: 


Quick-frozen packaged meats gained 
immediate consumer acceptance, and in 
100 days in these stores 82 per cent of 
the buying was repeat business. 

Starting with 18 cuts of one grade 
of meat, they now offer 26 different 
cuts, and more will be added. 

Fresh meat sales (meat cut in the 
stores) decreased 25 per cent. 

Quick-frozen meat cases alongside 
fresh meat counters sold four times the 
volume in ten feet of counter space as 
was sold in all the rest of the store. 

Packers’ experience was discussed by 
G. M. Troutman of Swift & Company, 
New York, who reported on exhaustive 
study of both hard-chilled and fresh 
meats in pre-cut package form, experi- 
mental distributive outlets opened for 
hard-chilled meats, and the success they 
met with. 

Government Expert Comments. 

Representing the federal government, 
and speaking presumably for the con- 
sumer, Mr. McCarthy reviewed the 
whole situation impartially and at 
length. He defined “conventional retail 
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FRESH-CUT MEAT LABEL. 
One of Frank Parsloe’s merchandising 
ideas, the label of wrapped fresh-cut 


meats, which identifies the product and 
gives weight and price. 


July 5, 1930. 


marketing” and spoke of the trend 
toward packaged food products. 

He called attention to the growth of 
demand for prepared food products and 
the convenience of the package. He 
said it was apparent that consumer 
buyers have supported this trend, and 
added that “consumers have come to 
rely upon packaged foods because 
experience has taught them that identi- 
fiable packages usually contain mer- 
chandise of uniform quality.” 

He said there was an acknowledged 
prejudice against frozen meats on the 
part of consumers, which might be 
overcome by education, and that there 
might be a limited outlet for this prod- 
uct. As to fresh-cut packaged meats, 
he outlined their economic advantage 
over present methods of shop cutting, 
and thought they could be safely and 
profitably packaged. 

Any man, he said, “with the real in- 
terest of the industry at heart will 
exert himself to the fullest to prevent 
economic waste.” 

In the final analysis, he said, the con- 
sumer will decide. If the consumer de- 
cides that packaged meat is more 
uniformly graded, more sanitary in 
handling, more convenient to serve, 
better trimmed, more neatly packaged, 
more reasonably priced—then she will 
buy it. 

The independent meat retailer must 
meet the situation, he said, and adapt 
himself to the new conditions. 


Details of this discussion will appear in 
later issues of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 


- fo - 
DISTRIBUTING FROSTED MEATS. 

In his talk at the New York con- 
ference vice president Marion Harper 
of General Foods told of their progress 
toward distributive. organization for 
frosted meats. Up to date these have 
been offered only at Springfield, Mass., 
as the company wanted to be sure that 
distributive plans and methods were 
right. 

“The big problem we have been up 
against,” said he, “has been that of 
getting equipment for the handling of 
the goods in the store which we can 
recommend to the retailer with the 
assurance that it will work efficiently. 
We are on the verge of defeating that 
problem. 

“T expect that within sixty days or 
so we shall have equipment that will 
work satisfactorily every month of the 
year regardless of the temperature out- 
side.” 

Mr. Harper also announced that the 
company will put into operation at its 
plant in Boston (Batchelder, 

(Continued on page 53.) 
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New Cooling Device Simplifies Methods 
of Handling Sheep and Lamb Skins 


There are two general methods of 
handling sheepskins. 

In the larger meat plants, where con- 
siderable numbers of sheep and lambs 
are slaughtered, wool pulleries are 
quite often operated. In these cases 
the skins are transferred at once from 
the killing floor to the wool house. 

In the smaller plants, sheep and 
lambskins are usually held _ until 
enough have been accumulated to be 
shipped to wool pulleries. This necessi- 
tates curing to prevent decomposition. 

Sheep and lamb skins in the wool 
are difficult to cure, and require care- 
ful handling. This is due in part to the 
inherent qualities of the skins and the 
heating effect of the wool, but largely 
to the fact that the wool contains much 
foreign matter laden with bacteria, 
which lose no time getting to work on 
the hide as soon as it is dropped. 

Quick Cooling Improves Quality. 

Obviously, therefore, it is important 
to get the skins thoroughly salted as 
soon as possible after they come from 
the killing floor. But before this can 
be done the skins must be cooled. 

To cool sheepskins thoroughly re- 
quires several hours. During this time, 


of course, bacterial action progresses. - 


Shortening the time of cooling, there- 
fore, would not only aid in the produc- 
tion of better skins, but would also 
simplify the process and reduce the cost 
of handling and salting. 

Charles Friend & Co., dealers in 
hides and skins, have succeeded in 
doing this in their plant at Detroit, 
Mich., where large quantities of sheep- 
skins are handled. This company takes 
the output of sheepskins from several 
of the Detroit meat plants, the skins 
being delivered in trucks directly from 
the killing floors. 








This sheepskin cooling device, the 
idea of Carl Wiler, vice-president of the 
company, is simple in design and con- 
struction. Any packer interested is at 
liberty to construct a similar machine. 
The device has not been patented, and 
it is not the intention of Mr. Wiler to 
apply for a patent on it. 


Cuts Cooling Time in Half. 


The general idea of the device and 
its construction are shown clearly in 
the accompanying illustrations. The 
machine consists essentially of a four- 
wheel hand truck on which are mounted 
three fans driven by a 5% h.p. motor 
through a single shaft. These fans are 
enclosed in a single housing, the rear 
of which is open for the entrance of air. 
Individual outlets are provided, each of 
which is equipped with a deflector for 
directing the air blast up, down or 
horizontally as desired. 


When the skins are received from the 
killing floors, they are loosely piled in 
front of the fans. They are cooled by 
the air blast in about half the cooling 
time ordinarily required. 

In addition to being used for cooling 
skins quickly before salting, the com- 
pany has found the machine very useful 
for correcting conditions in a pile that 
shows any tendency to heat. When 
such a pile of skins is torn down the 
machine is wheeled into position and 
the air blast directed so as to reach 
the skins as they are removed. The 
rapidly moving air quickly dries off the 
moisture and cools the skins. 


Better Working Conditions. 


Another advantage of the machine, 
considered very much worth while, is 
the better working conditions it cre- 
ates, particularly during warm weather. 
When the fans are operating the 
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humidity and temperature of the work 

rooms are much lower than usual. 
Yo -- 

PACKER CONVENTION EXHIBITS. 

An exhibition of supplies and equip- 
ment used in the meat packing industry 
will be a feature of the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, which will be 
held in Chicago from October 17 to 21, 
inclusive, says President Wm. Whitfield 
Woods in a recent Institute bulletin to 
members. 

In recent years the exhibit hall has 
been an especially interesting part of 
the annual convention. As in the past, 
the exhibit will feature modern pack- 
inghouse equipment and supplies. 

More complete information regarding 
space, etc., will be available at an early 
date. 

ages 
CATTLE DIRECT TO CONSUMER. 

Establishment of a group of twenty- 
five retail meat markets is planned by 
the Virginia Cattle Co., New Orleans, 
La. The company holds a large tract 
of land which will be used to prepare 
cattle for slaughter. Several leases for 
the proposed retail group will be closed 
shortly, and preference will be given to 
established locations where facilities 
for handling meats have already been 
installed. The cattle produced will then 
be sold direct to the consumer through 
the retail outlets. 

LAST CALL FOR PRIZE IDEAS. 

Entries in the Institute Awards Con- 
test for 1930 must be mailed to the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Department of Packinghouse Practice 
and Research, on or before July 15. A 
substantial number of entries have been 
received, according to the chairman of 
the Committee on Awards. Partici- 
pants should be careful that their en- 
tries are mailed to the Institute on or 
before July 15. 


SHEEPSKIN COOLING DEVICE IN USE IN THE PLANT OF CHARLES FRIEND & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
The device consists of three fans mounted on a hand truck and driven by a 5% h. p. motor through a single shaft. The front 


view of the machine is shown at the left. 


A deflector is installed in each air outlet to direct the air up, down or horizontally as 


desired. The three fans are inclesed in a single housing which is open at the rear, as shown at the right. 
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Livestock and Meat Board Plans to 
Broaden Its Activities 


At the seventh annual meeting of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
held in Chicago on June 26 and 27, 
steps were taken to expand the direc- 
torate of the organization; an impor- 
tant statement was issued to the public 
and the industry relative to the present 
meat situation; a mass of reports on 
the work of the past year were heard; 
and plans were laid for continuing and 
broadening the work in the future. 

The board went on record approving 
amendment of its by-laws to provide 
increasing the number of directors 
from 17 to 21. Three of these would 
come from organizations not now repre- 
sented—the Interstate Live Stock Feed- 
ers and Growers Association, the Colo- 
rado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion, and the Cooperative Marketing 
Association. Each would have one 
director. The fourth would be a packer 
appointed by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, which now has two 
representatives. 

The statement relative to the present 
meat situation was issued by Charles 
D. Carey, Cheyenne, Wyo., re-elected 
chairman of the board. Mr. Carey 
said: 

Quality Meat Low in Price. 

“The fact that meat now is available 
in abundance at unusually low whole- 
sale prices, which in some instances 
have not been equaled in a number of 
years, should prove beneficial not only 
to the consumer, but to the livestock 
and meat industry as well. 

“Adjustment of the present price 
levels and otherwise encouraging a 
larger volume of meat business will 
have the desired effect. The retail 
business should exert every effort in 
this direction. 

“The wholesale price of beef not only 
is low, but the quantity available is 
larger than at any time for the past 
four years. Cattle supplies are on the 
increase. The wholesale price is ap- 
proximately 25 per cent below the 
figure of a year ago. 

“The wholesale price of lamb in 
recent months experienced a similar 
decline, reaching its lowest level of the 
last ten years, with large volume of 
lamb available for the market. Pork, 
likewise, has shown a downward trend. 

More Beef Being Graded. 

“Such a depression in wholesale meat 
prices should prove to be a boon to 
consumers, and if they are familiarized 
with the situation there is no question 
that they will take advantage of it to 
the fullest extent for, as is well known, 
we Americans are a great meat eating 
people. It remains, then, for the live- 
stock and meat industry to call the 
public’s attention to the facts for the 
mutual benefit of all concerned.” 

C. V. Whalin and W. C. Davis of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reported on the work of the 
government in grading and stamping 


beef during the past year. While the 
service has not been expanded so far 
as the number of cities is concerned, 
the quantity of beef graded by the same 
force of graders was approximately 62 
per cent greater than in the preceding 
year, they said. 

E. W. Sheets of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry stated in his report of 
the national cooperative study of 
factors influencing the quality and 
palatability of meat that the work had 
progressed very satisfactorily during 
the year. He emphasized the point that 
much was yet to be accomplished. Mr. 
Sheets went into some detail concern- 
ing the various phases of the work, 
which includes breeding and feeding 
experiments, slaughter, histological and 
chemical studies, and on down the line 
to the study of color, texture, and 
cooking. Twenty-four state agricul- 
tural experiment stations and the gov- 
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ernment are cooperating in the work 
which was instituted by the board. 


New Scientific Research Recommended. 


Dr. C. Robert Moulton reported in 
behalf of the National Research Coun- 
cil through which the board is con- 
ducting a portion of its scientific re- 
search work. Dr. Moulton stated that 
two of the major projects of this nature 
had been completed during the past 
year and offered recommendations for 
the introduction of new work relative 
to meat as a food which he believed 
would be of real value to the livestock 
and meat industry. 

Prof. C. W. McDonald of Iowa State 
College and Prof. V. A. Rice of Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College were well 
pleased with the results of meat dem- 
onstration programs which the Board 
conducted in their states. 


K. F. Warner of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who in the past 
year has served as superintendent of 
the intercollegiate meat judging con- 
tests, sponsored by the Board, reported 
on this work for the year, expressed his 
firm belief in its great importance and 
foresaw unlimited possibilities for ex- 
pansion in the future. 

(Continued on page 46.) 





U. S. Beef Grading and Stamping 
Service to Be Expanded 


Expansion of its beef grading and 
stamping activities to provide service 
at several additional slaughtering 
centers soon after July 1 has been an- 
nounced by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. These centers include Buffalo, 
Erie, Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis. 
Experienced beef graders will be sta- 
tioned in the five cities, to grade and 
stamp carcasses and wholesale cuts of 
beef for slaughterers at a nominal 
charge. 


R. C. POLLOCK. 
Re-elected General Manager, 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 


National 





The federal beef grading and stamp- 
ing service was inaugurated at a few 
large slaughtering centers in May, 
1927, in response to a widespread de- 
mand for a grading service to indicate 
the quality of beef in a way that would 
be comprehensible to the consumer. 

“Roller stamping devices were in- 
vented that made it possible to display 
the Federal grade label on each cut of 
beef. The label informs the consumer 
that the steak or other cut was desig- 
nated by the federal grader as “U. S. 
Prime,” “U. S. Choice,” “U. S. Good,” 

r “U. S. Medium,” depending on its 
quality. 

The popularity of this government 
grading and stamping, says the an- 
nouncement, produced a volume of re- 
quests for the service from all branches 
of the meat industry, including slaugh- 
terers, wholesalers, retail meat dealers, 
hotel supply houses, and hotels or 
restaurants in all parts of the country. 
The service was made available at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Kansas City, Topeka 
and Omaha. The department received 
requests for further expansion to addi- 
tional centers, and it is in response to 
these requests that the July 1 additions 
are being made. 

As evidence of the increasing demand 
for government-graded and stamped 
beef, the bureau cites that there was an 
increase of 62 per cent in the quantities 
of beef graded and stamped during the 
past five months, as compared with the 
same period a year ago. 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 


Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 


Bo gg ot A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn.; Chester Newcomb, ieee 
Ohio; ’A. T. Rohe, New York ‘City 


Treasurer— Henry Neuhoff, " Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee— 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob * a & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. T. Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother, New York; KF Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
ae ge: E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 

A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing — 
| RR and F. S. Snyder and W. 
Woods, ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas B. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kan.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Gobel-Kern, Inc., New York. 

Directors (2 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, or Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Sch uderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, 
East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, Il. 

Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 

F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Elmore 
M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
Let the Facts Be Shown 


Motions of wholesale grocers’ asso- 
ciations to dismiss certain packers’ 
petitions for modification of the so- 
called consent decree have been dis- 
missed by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. The case will 
now have a hearing on its merits. 


Packers affected by the decree ask 
that it be modified to permit them to 
meet changed conditions in food distri- 
bution. If food manufacturers in other 
lines are permitted to distribute or to 
retail meats, they fail to see the justice 
of the rule which forbids them to dis- 
tribute or retail other food products. 


Conditions have changed since the 
decree was signed back in 1920. 

The Attorney General has stated that 
his attitude toward the proposed mod- 
ification would be determined only after 
a full hearing of the evidence in sup- 
port of the petition to modify. This 
evidence, presumably bearing on 
changed conditions in food distribution, 
can now be presented in court, the 
wholesale grocers having failed in their 
attempt to suppress it. 


Some people think these packers 
never should have consented to the de- 
cree in the first place. They appear to 
have even stronger ground at this time 
for asking to be relieved of the han- 
dicap of what seems an entirely illog- 
ical discrimination between them and 
other food distributors. 

fe - 


Guaranteeing Profits 

The usual plan of operation in the 
meat packing industry, as well as in 
most other industries, is to do all the 
volume possible, make money on that 
volume if this can be done, charge off 
depreciation, costs, taxes, etc., and if 
anything is left pay dividends and add 
to surplus. 

Profit engineers say this method of 
figuring is wrong. The profit should 
be figured first and other costs after- 
wards. 

If general conditions point to a lower 
business income during the approaching 
year, a plan must be worked out to in- 
sure dividends and profits just the 
same. Whatever else is hit-or-miss 
these must not be. The business must 
operate on what is left. 

This can be done by profit engineer- 
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ing. Planned profits are said to be just 
as possible of attainment as planned 
production. 

General Motors has demonstrated the 
practicality of such a plan. Prior to 
1930 it set up five separate profit main- 
tenance plans, for varying incomes dur- 
ing the year, all of which were well 
below those of 1929. The results of 
operations in the first quarter of the 
current year showed that while over- 
head had to be spread out over a re- 
duced volume of business, the averag2 
profit per unit produced was consider- 
ably increased. 

This did not just happen. It was 
carefully planned by way of the profit 
engineering route. 

Herein would seem to lie a sugges- 
tion for meat packing companies. There 
is a close relationship in the problems 
that beset the two industries. Compe- 
tition is keen. Price cutting is general. 
The product of the motor manufacturer 
is perishable in that it goes out of 
style in a short time. The meat packer 
has an advantage even, as all of his 
product falls in the necessity class 
while much of that of the motor manu- 
facturer falls in the luxury or semi- 
luxury classes. 

If a great automotive manufacturing 
concern can insure its profits in a 
period of materially reduced business, 
why not meat packing companies? The 
ways of the profit engineer would seem 
to be worth investigation. 

a 


Power Saving Reminders 

Meat plant department heads often 
lose sight of the fact that heat, light 
and power are tangible commodities 
and cost money to produce, just as do 
the other supplies used. 

They are at hand in abundance, ready 
for use by the turn of a switch or the 
opening of a valve. And it is some- 
times difficult to realize that when they 
are wasted the loss goes back to the 
coal pile and to the pocketbook of the 
packer. 

One meat packer furnishes figures 
showing the cost of light, heat and 
power used in the various departments 
to his department heads each month. 
These costs, he says, are reminders the 
men cannot overlook, and are valuable 
aids in keeping alive the desire to pre- 
vent the waste of these supplies. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


To Avoid Meat Skippers 


There is seldom any trouble in the 
packinghouse from “skippers” when 
precautions are taken to carefully 
screen every place where cured meats 
are held. Nevertheless there is some 
complaint from time to time regarding 
skippers. 

A Southern packer writes as follows 
regarding this pest: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Some of the retailers to whom we sell meats 
have complained that our hams had _ skippers. 
What makes skippers get in meat, and how can 


this be prevented? 

We have heard of the skipper in 
hams and bacon back as far as 1806, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The pest is commonly 
known as the “cheese skipper,” and it 
infests cured rather than fresh meat. 
The smoked product is subject to at- 
tack more often than is the salted 
product. Skippers also attack salted 
beef. 

Skippers are not uncommon in in- 
edible material, especially where it is 
not properly taken care of and pro- 
tected. Hoofs, horns and dried bones 
are subject to attacks of the skipper 
fly. Improperly dried bones and hog 
hair are often infested with skippers. 

In discussing control measures for 
the skipper fly, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture points out that there 
are four phases of control. These are: 

1. Preventing adult skippers from 
entering meat storage rooms. 

2. Preventing infestation of meats 
stored in rooms to which the flies have 
access. 

3. Killing skippers in infested meat. 

4. Killing skippers in storage rooms. 

Screening is the best method for 
keeping the skipper flies out of storage 
rooms. Wire cloth at least 30 meshes 
per inch should be used for this pur- 
pose. 

The presence in the vicinity of cured 
meats of skipper infested bone refuse 
is undesirable. Warnings have been 
given of the danger of bringing in in- 
fested prairie bones, and also of stor- 
ing bones about a packinghouse, espe- 
cially in proximity to cured meat 
storage departments. 


Wrapping the Meat. 

The most common method of protect- 
ing cured meats from the flies when 
hung in rooms to which the flies have 
access is careful wrapping of the meat. 
After wrapping the meat is sometimes 
dipped in a white wash or yellow wash 
for further protection. 


Where retail markets store cured 


meats for some length of time, and 
have trouble with the skipper fly, they 
could prepare a screened closet or cage 
made of 30-mesh wire cloth and put the 
meat in this. Care must be taken, of 
course, to be certain that the meat is 
free from infestation when it is put 
into this cage or closet. 

Both where meats are screened and 
where they are wrapped, the success of 
the measures depend upon their use 
with hams, bacon and shoulders which 
are not infested. 

When meat has once become infested 
it is very difficult to free it of the in- 
festation, because the skipper fly lays 
its eggs deep in the crevices of the 
meat, and it is almost impossible to 
detect them. 

Refrigeration and Gas Methods. 

Cold storage of meat is a reliable 
preventive of skippers. Experiments 
indicate that cold will kill skippers. To 
secure this result, however, the tem- 
perature must be well below freezing. 

The most reliable method of treating 
rooms infested with skippers is thor- 
ough sweeping, followed by fumigation 
for 24 hours with hydrocyanic acid gas, 
using at least 2 oz. of sodium cyanide 
per 100 cubic feet. 

Since hydrocyanic acid gas is very 








Making Dry 
Sausage 


It is only recently that these 
delicious products have been 
made to any great extent in this 
country. Special air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as definitely 
controlled temperatures and hu- 
midities are essential, especially 
in the hanging room. 

A recent illustrated article in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed operating conditions, tem- 
peratures and humidities needed 
to make dry sausage. It fol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 
ing bench clear through to the 
sales end in a most complete 
fashion. 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
5c in stamps. 

Editor The National Provisioner, 
Ola 


Colony Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your reprint on 


“Making Dry Sausage.” 
: — a subscriber to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 














GE ccccsosesccese Btate .ccccccce 
6c in stamps enclosed. 








poisonous to human beings when it is 
inhaled, its use in occupied buildings 
or in locations where the gas may leak 
through into adjoining occupied build- 
ings should not be attempted. Only care. 
ful persons, thoroughly informed as to 
the proper methods of procedure, should 
undertake to generate this gas. After 
fumigation, rooms must be thoroughly 
ventilated before being entered. 

On account of the uncertainty which 
attends attempts to kill all skippers in 
their early stage, because they are deep 
in the tissues of the meats, infested 
stocks of meat should be removed from 
storage spaces, and some disposition 
made of them that will insure the de- 
struction of the infestation. 


Greatest Danger in Smokehouse. 

The period of greatest danger from 
the skipper fly begins in the smoke- 
house. The danger of infestation is 
small when the meat is first hung there 
to dry. But when the heat of the fire 
drops for the last time below 100 de- 
grees F., up to the time the meat is 
removed from the smokehouse, there is 
great danger of infestation. 

While smoked meats are cooling off 
in the smokehouse they are not only at 
maximum attractiveness for skipper 
flies, but also are readily accessible to 
the flies when unscreened doors, win- 
dows or ventilators are left open. It 
is recommended that smokehouses be of 
tight construction and_ thoroughly 
screened with wire cloth of at least 30 
meshes per inch. 

Skipper flies are more prevalent in 
the warmer months, but there seems 
little excuse for failure to properly pro- 
tect cured meats at all times. This 
protection should be through fine 
screens or glass cases, or low tempera- 
tures from the time the meats leave the 
curing vats until they are wrapped or 
are sold to the ultimate consumer. 

a 
NEW FINISH FOR MONEL. 

A new mone! metal finish, designated 
as No. 8, has been developed by the 
Huntington mill of the International 
Nickel Co. to replace those finishes 
formerly known as No. 3 and No. 4. 
It has a silver satin appearance with 
more lustre than both of the latter, but 
without the high reflectivity of the full 
finished No. 5. The finish was devel- 
oped to eliminate the need on the part 
of fabricators for further polishing of 
their products after manufacturing 
operations are completed. The No. 8 


is more attractive in appearance than 
the two finishes which it replaces. 
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Dip for Canvas Hams 


A packer shipping hams into a 
Southern climate wants to know a good 
dip to use for the hams wrapped in 
canvas. He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

We plan to ship considerable consignments of 
ham into semi-tropical climates. We plan to 
wrap these hams in canvas and then to dip them 
in a white or yellow wash. 

Can you give us formula for this wash? 

The inquirer asks how the wash is 
made in which hams wrapped in can- 
vas are dipped. 

There are a number of methods of 
preparing this solution, and it may be 
made up either white or yellow as de- 
sired. 

To make a tierceful of yellow wash, 
use 

525 lbs. barytes with 8 gals. water 

24 lbs. ground glue with 3 gals. 
water 

25 lbs. flour with 6 gals. water 

40 lbs. dry chrome with 3 gals. 
water. 

Boil the barytes and glue separately. 
Mix the flour and glue together before 
adding the barytes. Add the chrome 
yellow. Mix and boil for half an hour. 

The flour should be steeped over- 
night. 

If a white wash is desired, the 
chrome yellow should be omitted. 

Another white wash can be made by 
the following formula: 

600 lbs. floated barytes 
5 lbs. flour 
70 lbs. water 

31% lbs. white glue 
¥% teaspoon bluing. 

The glue should be cooked and 
strained through a piece of cloth be- 
fore being added to the solution, as 
there is liable to be more or less sedi- 
ment in it, which should be removed. 
Then mix with the flour and let stand 
for about 12 hours. Add the barytes, 
using hot water in mixing. After it is 
mixed, add the bluing. 

This mixture should be used at a 
temperature of 90 to 100 degs. 


ae — 


Poor Color on Franks 


An Eastern sausagemaker is having 
trouble getting a good color on his 
frankfurts in the smokehouse. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having trouble with our franks. While 
smoking, a moisture appears on them and we can- 
not get the desired color on the skin. Part of the 
frankfurt may show a light streak down the side 
and the rest a little better color but not perfect. 

After cooking and cooling thoroughly we hang 
them in the ice box. The next morning they 
appear as though they have been dipped in water. 
‘They are very wet and won't dry up. 

We put the franks in the smokehouse at 140 
degs., and after they are dried, raise the temper- 
ature to 160 degs. until finished. 


This sausagemaker is using a formula 
and method of manufacture that should 
produce a good product, provided his 
cured meats are all right and are not 
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short so they will absorb the quantity 
of crushed ice used. 


The sausage goes into the smoke- 
house at a pretty high temperature, 
giving no time for the product to dry 
off thoroughly. It should be hung in 
the smokehouse at a temperature of 
115 to 120 degs. for about 30 minutes, 
or until the casings are thoroughly dry. 
Then gradually raise the temperature 
to 160 degs. or even 170, and smoke for 
1% hours or until the right color is 
obtained. 

The sawdust used in smoking the 
product should not contain more than 
10 per cent moisture, as wet sawdust 
has a bad effect on color. This in- 
quirer does not say anything about the 
condition of the sawdust he uses. 

Neither does he mention the temper- 
ature of the ice box where these cooked 
sausages are hung. This should not be 
lower than 45 degs. and 50 is better, 
and there should be sufficient air circu- 
lation to avoid the accumulation of 
moisture. 

a 


Is your question answered here? 








Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 
ure in everything, including 
shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 

The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, tll. 


Please send me reprint on Hanne 
Form Smoked Meat Tests.” I am 
subscriber to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 
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Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 
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Brands & Trade Marks 


In this column from week to week will 


be published trade marks of interest te 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. 8S. Patent Office. 





TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 
General Market House Co., Chicago, 
Ill. For bacon. Trade mark: 
DADDY’S. Claims use since January 
2, 1929. Application serial No. 278,218. 


Western States Grocery Co., Oak- 
land, Calif. For canned meats—namely, 
cooked corned beef, corned beef hash, 
veal loaf and meat by-products with 
pork added, cooked lunch _ tongue, 
potted meat food products, deviled meat 
food products, wafer sliced beef, Vi- 
enna sausage, sandwich spread, roast 
beef, deviled meats. Trade mark: 
MAX-I-MUM. Claims use since April 
15, 1907. Application serial No. 
293,201. 


MAX-I-MUmM 


Gulf & Valley Cotton Oil Co., New 
Orleans, La. For shortening or cook- 
ing fat composed of fatty, oleaginous 
or unctuous food substances. Trade 
mark: Three willow pattern plates in 
a row and the words: BLUE PLATE 
SHORTENING. Claims use since 
February 1, 1929. Application serial 
No. 291,977 

Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. For frankfurters. Trade mark: 
OSCAR MAYER’S. “THE ARISTO- 
CRAT OF FRANKFURTS.” Claims 
use since December 1, 1928. Applica- 
tion serial No. 296,227. 

Kingan & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
For canned cooked chicken. Trade 
mark: A helmsman in an oval above 
which is the word “Kingan’s” and below 
the word “Reliable.” Claims use since 
November 1, 1929. Application serial 
No. 297,083. 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
For canned hams. Trade mark: 
HASTY. Claims use since February 
15, 1980. Application serial No. 
296,764. 


HASTY 


TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 

Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. For 
lard and smoked picnic hams. Trade 
mark: EL MARRANITO. Filed Janu- 
ary 25, 1930. No. 271,690. 


| MARRANTO 


Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Ia. 
For pork link sausage. Trade mark: 
LITTLE FRIARS. Filed February 6, 
1930. No. 271,097. 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
show the trend of prices of fresh and 
cured pork products and live hogs at 
Chicago during the first six months of 
1930, compared with those of 1929 and 
1928. 

A fairly steady market ruled for 
most fresh pork products during June, 
except for loins and butts, which 
showed considerable weakness at times. 
There was improvement in the price of 
loins during the latter part of the 
month, however. There was strength 
in the market for a few cured pork 
products, but on the whole demand was 
unsatisfactory and prices for many 


items ruled lower than during the 
month previous. 

Such improvement as has come about 
has been due, for the most part, to 
lower hog prices rather than to im- 
provements in the prices of product. 
Here and there, however, better product 
prices in the near future seem possible. 
Stocks of some products are not large 
and any improvement in demand might 
easily firm up the market. 


Fresh Pork Products. 


Loins.—There was a fair movement 
of loins during the month, particularly 
in the Central West, at declining prices, 
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not unusual at this time of the year. 
Weakness in Eastern markets encour- 
aged shipments to Chicago and resulted 
in liberal supplies at that point. During 
the latter part of the month demand 
was more active and there was some 
improvement in prices. Few loins are 
going to the freezer, however, and 
eventually this should have a strength- 
ening influence. 

Regular Hams.—Regular hams regis- 
tered quite sharp price declines, fol- 
lowing closely the lower trend in hogs 
and being influenced by limited con- 
suming demand. This resulted in a 
fair accumulation, but offerings moved 
out freely at the lower prices, buyers 
evidently realizing that the price 
pendulum had swung too far. During 
the latter part of the month there was 
a price reaction sufficient to bring the 
average price for the month slightly 
above that of May. 


Bellies—The market for green seed- 
less bellies ruled fairly steady during 
the month despite declining hog prices 
and weakness in surrounding markets. 
Price fluctuations were within a rather 
narrow range, due perhaps to moderate 
stocks and a fair demand. Inquiries 
continued good for sizable quantities as 
the month closed. 

Boston Butts.—The average price of 
Boston butts declined further during 
June. Trade was slow and the product 
in fair supply. Weakness in this 
market was attributed, in some meas- 
ure, to pressure of a fair supply of 
frozen butts and the easier tone in 
most fresh meat cuts. 

Picnics.—There has been a fairly 
good demand for both fresh and S. P. 
picnics, and the average price for 
June shows a slight improvement. 
The rather broad consuming demand 
through chain store channels was the 
outstanding feature. The put-down on 
heavy picnics has been light, due to the 
broad demand for these averages for 
boning-out purposes. 


Cured Pork Products. 


S. P. Hams.—There was a good move- 
ment of S. P. hams during the month, 
both light and medium averages going 
into domestic consumption and for ex- 
port in rather satisfactory quantities. 
During the latter part of the month 
domestic demand slowed down some- 
what, but there was sufficient export 
demand to maintain prices. 


Lard.—There was little change in the 
lard market, the gradual price decline 
in evidence for several months past 
being continued in sympathy with lower 
hog and commodity prices. That stocks 
are getting low in some domestic and 
export directions seems to be indicated 
by the fact that there was quite active 
buying on all recessions. Stocks in 
storage are comparatively light, and 
with improved buying in August and 
September there should be some im- 
provement in the price situation. 


S. P. Bellies—There has been a fair 
and scattered demand for S. P. bellies 
during June, but the bulk of the pro- 
duction has moved through smokehouse 
channels. Prices have been only fairly 
steady. Packers report a fairly satis- 
factory trade in slab and sliced bacon. 
This has been sufficient to absorb sur- 
plus stocks of bellies. 


D. S. Bellies.—Dry salt bellies ruled 
slightly higher during the month. De- 
mand has been quite active, and stocks 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Quiet — Demand Slow — Hog 
Movement Moderate—Prices Near 
the Low—Exports Off — Storage 
Stocks Larger. 


The developments in the products 
market this week have not been very 
pronounced. There has been a little 
gain from the low point on lard, and 
some evidence of a little steadier tone 
in meats. A better trade developed in 
meats following the last break in prices, 
and this served to take some pressure 
off the market. There was evidence 
that some of the meat holdings have 
been disposed of, moving into stronger 
hands. 

The action of the hog market as a 
whole has been disappointing. Prices 
have weakened with the finished com- 
modity and in sympathy with the de- 
cline in all commodities. From the low 
point there is a little better tone, some 
evidence of a more moderate country 
movement and some better buying by 
packers and shippers. 

The export demand has been slow 
and without any particular feature. 
The official report of the exports for 
the five months ended May 31 showed 
a moderate loss in the export of lard, 
the official figures for the five months 
being 318,000,000 Ibs., against 349,000,- 
000 Ibs. last year. The weekly report, 
bringing the total up to June 21, shows 
a total of 348,000,000 lbs. against 387,- 
000,000 lbs. last year. Estimating the 
last 10 days in June, the exports for 
the six months will be about 360,000,- 
000 lbs., or possibly 45,000,000 Ibs. less 
than last year. 

Less Bacon Exported. 

The exports of hams and shoulders 
for six months was practically the same 
as last year. There has been a little 
better movement in June and the total 








have been reduced to a very low work- 
ing point. Some of the larger opera- 
tors are reported to be buying D. S. 
bellies in rather liberal quantities to 
supply demand in the South. 


Fat Backs.—Fat backs were inactive 
during the greater part of June, and 
prices tended lower. During the latter 
part of the month, however, a good 
class of buying developed and selling 
pressure was relieved in large measure. 
Present prices of fat backs are low in 
comparison with live hogs and D. S. 
bellies. 

Hogs. 


The continued narrow demand for 
meats and commodities generally was 
responsible for drastic price reductions 
in hog prices during June. Hog runs 
were only moderate, which was fortu- 
nate, perhaps, in view of the prices that 
have ruled for product. During the 
latter part of the month, particularly, 
hog prices were in better relation to 
product prices, but there is still room 
for considerable improvement in this 
respect. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


for the period to June 21, is 665,000,000 
lbs. Estimating the last 10 days, the 
total for the six months will probably 
be about 68,000,000 Ibs. or 3,000,000 
Ibs. in excess of last year. 

The exports of bacon for five months 
show a decrease of nearly 6,000,000 lbs., 
but with the better movement in June, 
the total up to June 21 has been 67,- 
000,000 lbs., against 70,800,000 Ibs. last 
year. The total for the six months 
promises to be a little under 70,000,- 
000 Ibs. 

The monthly statement of products 
stocks at Chicago showed a small in- 
crease in lard, the gain being about 
7,000,000 lbs. of contract lard, and a 
small gain in other kinds, with the 
grand total 67,033,000 lbs., against 48,- 
548,000 lbs. the previous month and 
102,838,000 lbs. last year. Stocks of 
lard have been relatively favorable for 
some time and have been a stabilizing 
factor to a certain extent, although the 
market has felt the influence of depres- 
sion in other commodities. 

Business Prospects Brighter. 

The demand for meats during the 
month was very good and took care 
of the production. Meats in storage at 
Chicago at the end of the month totaled 
103,203,000 lbs., against 103,464,000 
May 31, and 138,667,000 lbs. a year 
ago. With the better volume of business 


which has developed on the recent break 
in the market, there is some disposi- 
tion to look for an increased movement 
of meats from Chicago and a possible 
decrease in the mid-month report of 
meats in storage at Chicago to be 
issued July 15. 


The reports on general business con- 
ditions continue mixed, but there seems 
to be a little evidence of a more hope- 
ful feeling. The U. S. Census Bureau 
report on unemployed was under the 
popular ideas of the number of unem- 
ployed. The National City Bank in its 
monthly review points out that while 
business is sick the world over, people 
should avoid undue and unwarranted 
pessimism, as the consumption of prod- 
ucts is going on steadily. In many 
manufactured products there has been 
a decrease in production, or possibly no 
increase, so that the position of the 
manufactured commodities is more fa- 
vorable than it has been. 

The statement of the special business 
committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and the 
statement of President Hoover as to the 
amount of contracts awarded by state 
and governmental bodies, shows a very 
encouraging volume of business ahead. 
This with the vast expenditures of the 
big corporations, means probability of 
more general employment than has 








Hog Cut-Out Values Still Mounting 


Cut-out values of the four represent- 
ative weights of hogs in the Short 
Form Hog Test show further improve- 
ment this week as compared with those 
of a week earlier. 

Based on prices of product in carlots 
at Chicago on July 2, as shown in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE, current cutting losses 
range from 2c per hog on the lighter 
averages to $1.34 on the heaviest. 

Prices of live hogs were up some- 
what over the previous week and prod- 
uct prices also improved somewhat. 
And the reduction in cutting losses in- 
dicate that the gain in product prices 


160 to 180 





was relatively greater than the increase 
in hog prices. 

Demand, however, is still slow, both 
for domestic consumption and export. 
Stocks of practically all meats in stor- 
age and of lard showed a moderate in- 
crease during the past month. Con- 
tinued improvement in the situation 
seems to be dependent on a bettering 
of the general industrial situation and 
an increase in general consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

The following results are based on 
average costs and credits. The figures 
applicable to each plant should be sub- 
stituted for these. Yields will also vary 
depending on the quality of the hogs 
slaughtered and the style of dress. The 
yields shown in the following table are 
based on packer dress. 


180 to 220 225 to 250 
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been the case 
slumps. 

The crop situation is encouraging as 
to volume. The wheat crop promises 
to be as large as last year, and corn, 
oats and other feeding crops also show 
good promise. This means an ample 
supply of feedstuffs at the low prices 
prevailing, an ample supply for feeding 
operations, and the possibility of a 
profitable feeding position. 

PORK—The market was rather dull 
but steady. New York mess was 
quoted $31.50; family, $33.50; fat 
backs, $21.50@25.00. 

LARD—A steady tone was noted, 
with trade moderate. Prime western 
was quoted at 10@10.10c; middle west- 
ern, 9.85@9.95c; New York City, 942c; 
refined to the continent, 10%c; South 
prec th 10%c; Brail kegs, 11sec 

At Chicago regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at July price; loose lard, 
77%ec under July and leaf lard 107%2c 
under July. 

BEEF—The market was _ steady. 
Mess was quoted at $24.00; packet, 
$23.00@25.00; family, $25.00@26.00; 
extra India mess, $42.00@44.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 
6 lbs. South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongue, $70.00@75.00 per barrel. 


in previous business 








See page 37 for later markets. 








MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended June 27, 
1930, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics: 








Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........294,048 Ibs. 
COMOER—BBGOR on ccc ccc ccccccccescces 3,359 Ibs 
Canada—Veal’ carcasses.............-- 172 Ibs 
Cametea—B. PF. BAM... 2.2 cccccccsccece 7,832 Ibs 
Canada—Calf livers 528 Ibs 
ETD «0s sn o00evctencsssneses 352 Ibs 
England—Sausage .........-+....+e0+: 720 Ibs 
ND «nnd 5c aicn eens nececncse 6,377 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage 3,450 Ibs. 
Holland—Ham ........ 3,389 Ibs. 
Ireland—Ham ......... 211 Ibs. 
ES ere er rr 2,040 Ibs. 
NED on s5.0 00505006 Scene eens 66 Ibs 
Paraguay—Canned meats ............ 46,358 Ibs. 
Spain Ne SRY SO Ra 40 Ibs 
Spain—wSausage abe’ 2.850 Ibs. 
Switzerland—B ouillon ‘cube Se csestasoet 260 Ibs. 

~~ fe 


BRAZILIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 

Brazilian frozen and chilled meat is 
having increased acceptance in Europe, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The value of exports of 
chilled and frozen meat from Santos 
was, in 1928, $5,918,821; in 1929, $7,- 
765,767. 
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Stocks at 7 Markets 


Stocks of meats in storage at seven 
of the leading markets of the country 
increased slightly over 14,000,000 Ibs. 
during June. Lard stocks at these 
points also showed a gain of somewhat 
over 11,160,000 lbs. Of this gain in 
lard stocks about 9,600,000 lbs. were 
P. S. lard. 

Stocks of all S. P. and D. S. meats, 
with the exception of S. P. skinned 
hams, show gains. Stocks of S. P. 
meats are about 8,260,000 lbs. greater 
than on May 31, 1930, but about 30,500,- 
000 Ibs. less than on June 30 of last 
year. 

Dry salt meat stocks are about 
4,130,000 lbs. greater than on May 31, 
1930, and over 39,000,000 lbs. less than 
on June 30, 1929. 

Stocks of S. P. skinned hams, the 
only item on the list to show a decline 
during June, are 1,300,000 lbs. less. 

Hog runs in June at the 11 principal 
markets increased slightly, exceeding 
those of May by only 25,000. This 
slightly greater number of hogs coming 
to market in June does not account for 
the increase in stocks shown, so that 
the accumulation can be attributed to 
a falling off in domestic consumption 
and exports. For the first six months 
of the year, however, hog receipts at 
11 markets are about 450,000 under 
those of the same period in 1929. 

Although the increase in stocks was 
moderate during the month, the posi- 
tion of the industry in respect to stocks 
is still strong. Any improvement in 
industrial conditions and an increase in 
consumer buying power would no doubt 
react favorably on product prices. 

Stocks of provisions at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, East 
St. Louis, St. Joseph and Milwaukee, 
on June 30, 1930, with comparisons, as 
especially compiled by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, are reported as cnigogio 

June 30,°30, May 31,°380. June 30," 


be. Lbs. As. 
~~ al 
PP. meats, .17 
Total 


8,918,748 170,651,602 208,485,688 














D. S. meats... 42, 487. 478 38,348,995  S1,579, 
Total all meats. 289,559, 504,477 B13,: 
Pr. & tend... 60. 1,190,289 108, 
Other lard +. any % 22,856,240 24, 
Total lard 85,209,961 74. 046,529 13838 
S. P. regular 

hams 53, 751, 195 » SLT64 TTS 
S. P. sknd. hams 48.5 49,857,046 > 
Ss. P. bellies ; 50 A, 46, DOA, 860 4,501,272 
Ss. P. picnics 1, 446.5) 2,117,% 
PD. S. bellies. 21,858, 105 
D. S. fat backs 548,115 

—- 


cured in dry salt 
Ask “The Pack- 


What pork cuts are 
and how is it done? 
er’s Encyclopedia.” 
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CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on June 30, 1930, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


June 30, May 31, June 30, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Mess pork, new, 
made since 
on, 1, "SD, 
ME. oéssacena 
Other kinds of 
barreled pork, 
De. ae vasa 3 19, 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. 
29, Ibs. 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. ° 
*28, to Oct. 1 
*29, lbs. 


269 5AT 740 


219 20,222 


32,471 


. s+. 45,908,773 38,507,851 89,374,649 


1,129,447 = 1,206,447 447,000 


Other kinds of 
lard, Ibs. 


--+- 9,998,680 8,835,932 13,017,869 


Short rib sides, 

m a since 

Oct. 1, "SD, 

 wceassas ss 981,197 
D S. clear 

bellies, made 

since Oct. ’ 

°29, Ibs. ..... 6,606,366 7,730,794 28,705,072 
D. 8. rib bellies, 

made since 

Ost. 1, "SD, 

D:  Gieseen ns . Sees 1,480,399 3,448,265 
Ex. short clear 

sides, made 

since Oct. 1, 

, ee Ae 73,772 38,647 206,175 
Sh. clear sides, 

ORL aateswe lve Le 42,010 
D. S. short fat 

backs, lbs. ... 6,120,116 6,574,681 7,965,619 
D. “4 shoulders, 

es eae 242 832 
&. P. hams, lbs. 25,730, 963 25,749,968 30,596,044 

P. skinned 

“hams, Ibs. ... 21,168,638 22,328,847 20,111,778 
8. P._ bellies, Ibs. 18,220,934 19,513,331 24,558,155 
8. BP. Cail- 

fornias or | 

picnics, Ibs. > 13,323,340 11,529,955 13,889,542 
8S. P. Boston 

shidrs., lbs. | 
S. P. shoulders, 

SER aS 157,489 159,287 187,975 
Other cuts of 

meats, Ibs. 8,589,457 8,358,043 8,031,420 
Total cut meats, 

Ibs, ..........108,208,718 103,464,734 138,667,242 

—_@—— 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, July 2, 1930.—There is 

very little trading in either fertilizer 

or feeding materials at present, and so 
far as the fertilizer buyers are con- 
cerned, they prefer to wait until the 
new nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia prices are announced before 
purchasing other ammoniates. 
Unground dried fish scrap is a little 
lower in price and last sales were made 
at $38.80 and 10c f.o.b. fish factories 

Virginia, for delivery if and when made. 
The prices of tankage and blood are 

about the same, with a very light de- 

mand, but on the other hand, the pro- 
duction is being curtailed just at the 
present time. 











Loin Roll 
Wrapping 
Machine 


Indispensable 
For winding twine 
around Pork Loins 


Does the work faster, better 
and more uniform. 





Write for catalog of our 
complete line of machinery 
Manufactured solely by 
Machinery & Supply Company 
Chicago, IIl. 


Berg-Michel 
824 W. 36th St. 


Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. 

















When you 
think of 


Boston, Mass. 
BASKETS 


THINK OF f 


Best, Lightest, Strongest 


A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 


Dept. N., DETROIT, MICH. 
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July 5, 1930. : 
Tallow 


TALLOW —tThere seems to be no de- 
cided change in the situation as yet, 
nevertheless there is some evidence of 
an improvement in sentiment and a less 
bearish feeling in leading trade circles. 
While demand is rather slow for spot 
supplies, there is a material let-up in 
selling pressure, and the large pro- 
ducers seem to have withdrawn their 
offerings. 

The last official sales of tallow were 
reported at 5c f.o.b., and the market is 
still quoted at that level. Reports have 
it that there has been a little export 
inquiry. This has tended to make for 
the improved sentiment, as did the 
steadier conditions in other commodi- 
ties, and in the stock market. There 
has been some business the past week in 
tallow better than extra, with several 
tanks reported to have sold at 5%c 
f.o.b 


At New York extra loose was quoted 
at 5c f.o.b.; special, 4%c; edible, 6@ 
6c. 

At Chicago, very little activity was 
reported during the week, and the mar- 
ket appears to be stabilized around 
present levels for slightly forward 
shipment. No. 1 tallow was quoted 
there at 4%@5c; prime packer, 5%c; 
fancy, 5%c. 

At the London tallow auction this 
week, 1,514 casks were offered and 766 
sold at 27s6d. This is 5s6d down 
from last sales five weeks ago. 

At Liverpool, Australian tallow was 
quoted at 33s 6d, and good mixed at 
29s 6d. 

STEARINE—The market was rather 
quiet but steady. Oleo quoted at 95%@ 
10%c; medium, 93.@95%c; lower 
grades, 9%c. At Chicago, extra oleo 
was quoted at 9%4¢; prime oleo oil, 9c. 

OLEO OIL—Some sales were re- 
ported to have been made at 8c. The 
market is now quiet and quoted at that 
level. At Chicago, prime oleo was 
quoted at 7%4c. 











See page 37 for later markets. 





LARD OIL—A rather easy tone was 
noted in this market. Buying interest 
was limited to immediate requirements 
and there was no disposition to buy 
ahead. At New York, prime was quoted 
at 13%c; extra winter, llc; extra, 
10%c; extra No. 1, 101%4c; No. 1, 10; 
No. 2, 9%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand is ex- 
tremely slow. Some small lot business 
is passing and consumers are purchas- 
ing only immediate requirements. 
Prices are more or less nominal. Pure 
oil was quoted at 15c; extra, llc; No. 
1, 10%c; cold pressed, 17%c. 

GREASES—A more active trade de- 
veloped, and a much better feeling was 
noted the past week. Some business 
was done at the lower levels. The 
better tone to the tallow market at- 
tracted some attention, and producers 
are not anxious sellers at current levels. 
Some are looking for a further im- 
provement, but consumers are reluctant 
to follow advance in prices at this 
time. 

At New York, superior house was 
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quoted at 4% @5c; yellow, 4%@5%c; 
house, 4% @5c; A white, 54@5%c; B 
white, 5@5%c; choice white in tierces, 
5% @5 %e. 

At Chicago, more inquiry is notice- 
able, although actual business was lim- 
ited. Some consuming demand for for- 
ward shipment was indicated, with 
moderate inquiries for choice white 
grease. A fair trade on medium and 
low grade stocks are reported at ruling 
levels. At Chicago, choice white was 
quoted at 5c; A white, 4%c; B white, 
4%c; yellow, 4%c; brown, 4@4'c. 

fe 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, July 2, 1930. 
Blood. 
Blood is quiet and buyers show little 


interest. Price is quoted nominally at 
$3.50. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground ................ $ @3.50 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Sales were made during the week at 
$3.50@3.75 & 10. Some producers are 
said to be asking $4.00. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.$3.50@ 3.75 & 10 


Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 3.50@ 3.75 & 10 
Le Oe shoe cae ac camennses 3.25@ 3.50 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

Ot GE’ wa 4macaneesensceacceme 38.00@40.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market in fertilizer materials is 
very dull, no trading of any conse- 
quence being done. Producers ask 
$3.00 & 10. 

Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ 2.75@ 3.00 & 10 
low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 2.50 & 10 
Ione tankage, low grd., per ton 16.00@18.00 

Iloof meal 2.75@ 3.00 


Cracklings. 

Cracklings eased off. Sales of best 
cracklings are at 90c, but most buyers 
are paying 80@85dc. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

unit protein § .80@  .90 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 55.00@60.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 


a \ 





liane ae 
TEMPERATURE 
CHART 


ef 


ae 


are accurate and dependable. 
every process in the packing industry. 


37 Years of Speciali 


S eat = CONTROL Y 


that will give you the best results. 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
_The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding......... $ @30.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50 ++ 27.00@28.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 25.00@26.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 

Market continues featureless. 

offerings are being made. 
little interest. 





Few 
Buyers show 

















Per Ton. 
Na daa cars 6c aren oie acormialacloretare/uaneie $35.00@38.00 
Ok ee er 42.00@45.00 
 CURNRME) oiscoun Wags wevsae'se'e 30.00@32.00 
I Rei cnck.cesgtecascacagecus 29.00@32.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 30.00@31.00 
St ESR - ++ 30.00@33.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... @ 4c 





Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 


Horns, according to grade.......... $85.00@160.00 
Mfg. shin bones..........seeeeeeees 60.00@ 80.00 
Cs PE a os. cinsineainecwa-vinis cower 30.00@ 34.00 
SU WEEE 6 vaccuccsétccecnenacucs 20.00@ 21.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 

There is practically no interest. Most 
buyers have covered their requirement 
and are not in the market, as is usual 
at this time of the year. 


Col] and fleld Gried..... ..cccccsccceccs. 1 @1%e 
Processed, grey, summer, per lb........ 2 @ 2%c 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb........ @ 4c 

Cattle switches, each*............eeee. 1%@ 2%e 





* According to count. 
—_@—— 


FERTILIZER LEADER DIES. 

Dr. George F. Taylor, president of 
George F. Taylor & Co., Inc., New York 
City, importers and dealers in fertilizer 
materials, died suddenly on June 21. 
George F. Taylor & Co., Inc., was in- 
corporated in 1873, and Dr. Taylor was 
active in the management of the busi- 
ness up to three weeks before his death. 

ee 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
June 1 to July 1, 1930, totaled 23,475,- 
951 lbs.; tallow, 110,000 lbs.; greases, 
720,400 lbs.; stearine, 254,400 Ibs. 


Powers Thermostatic Regulators 
There is one for 


Write \ 
describing the type of regulator \ 


ti in T ture Control 





\ 





us about any temperature problem troubling you 
The and we will send bulletin 
2725 Greenview Ave.. Chicago. 


, 


Also 35 other cities. F 


Bowers REGULATOR Co. \ 











THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 


Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Uniform Cost Accounting Is Considered 
Important in Cottonseed Industry 


Hearings in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s investigation of cottonseed 
prices were resumed June 24 in Atlan- 
ta, Ga. William G. Sheppard of the 
Commission’s trial examiners’ staff is 
presiding, and attorney Walter B. 
Woodsen is conducting the examina- 
tions. 

Two Senate resolutions called upon 
the Commission to institute the in- 
quiry. The Atlanta hearings, the first 
to be held in Southern cities, follows a 
series of public hearings in Washing- 
ton from June 2 to 13, which were pre- 
viously reported in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONE2. The Atlanta hearings are 
expected to last about two weeks. 
Hearings will also be held in other 
cities up to about August 1. 

The commission is seeking facts con- 
cerning alleged combinations in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws, as well as 
data as to whether or not certain large 
oil mill operators have acquired con- 
trol of cotton gins in order to destroy 
the competitive market for cottonseed 
and depress prices paid to farmers. 

More Interest in Bids Than Prices. 

W. M. Hutchinson, secretary of the 
Georgia division of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, declared 
himself in favor of a uniform cost ac- 
counting system for cottonseed oil mills. 
A specimen accounting form had been 
sent to members of the Georgia di- 
vision of the association as a sugges- 
tion, but had not been officially adopted. 

Cotton oil mill men are more in- 
terested in prices bid for seed than in 
prices paid, he said. Although some 
Georgia mill operators do not publish 
cottonseed prices, as required by the 
Federal Trade Commission, there is no 
disposition to violate the mandates of 
the Commission, he stated. 

Only Quoted Prices Sent Out. 

He stated that early this year the 
association urged the membership to 
publish bid prices in conformity with 
Federal Trade Commission regulations. 
After scanning a price report that had 
been approved as to form by the Com- 
mission, Mr. Hutchinson said his office 
used telegrams and supplementary serv- 
ice to furnish members information on 
price changes. He declared he had never 
sent out quotations except those based 
on prices quoted by association mem- 
bers. 

As a rule, he said, the oil mill op- 
erators telegraphed their bid prices to 
him as head of the market information 
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FAVORS BEST TRADE PRACTICES. 
W. M. Hutchinson, cottonseed oil in- 
dustry leader, testifies at Federal Trade 


Commission hearing. 


bureau maintained by the association, 
and he in turn forwarded these quota- 
tions to other members of the organiza- 
tion. 

Half the presses now in operation 
could crush the cottonseed crop, Mr. 
Hutchinson stated. 

Grading a Source of Contention. 

A discussion of grading cottonseed 
brought out that the mills of the 
Georgia division last year requested the 
State department of agriculture to take 
over the sampling of cottonseed ship- 
ments. Previously this work had been 
done by representatives of the mills, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hutchinson, but com- 
plaints led to the request for sampling 
under State supervision. 

Mr. Hutchinson also testified that in 
pursuance of the request Eugene Tal- 
madge, state commissioner of agricul- 
ture, assigned a number of men, whose 
seasonal duties as fertilizer inspectors 
were over, to the task of sampling cot- 
tonseed shipments. This occupied their 
attention from the fall of 1929 until 
about March 1, 1930, Mr. Hutchinson 
declared. 

“Grading of cottonseed always has 
been a source of contention in the in- 
dustry,” he stated. “Until a few years 
ago the seed was graded by being cut 
and examined with the eye. Now seed 
is graded in a laboratory, the grade be- 
ing established by qualitative analysis.” 


Qo 

LABEL COLORED SHORTENING. 

The Haugen-Norbeck oleomargarine 
law amendment was. completed and 
passed by congress on June 28. 

The Haugen-Norbeck bill amends the 
definition of oleomargarine to bring 
within the jurisdiction of the general 
oleomargarine law the so-called yellow 
cooking compounds, or artificially- 
colored shortening, which have been 
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sold as a butter substitute for the past 
half dozen years without any control 
or any tax. These cooking, shortening 
or table fat compounds, containing 
more than one per cent of moisture— 
the kind of fat compounds which have 
been on the market in quarter pound 
and pound packages, must hereafter be 
marked “Oleomargarine,” and sold only 
in strict compliance with the oleomar- 
garine law. 

In making a final fight against the 
bill Senator Hebert of Rhode Island 
stated it would prevent all export trade 
in cooking fats because they would 
have to be packed as oleomargarine in 
either wooden pails or pasteboard boxes. 
Cooking fats made and sold as cooking 
fats were not affected by this bill at 
all. Oleomargarine made for export 
is permitted to be packed in tins, 
hermetically sealed, if the manufactur- 
ers want to pack it that way. This 
bill was aimed at makers of artificially- 
colored shortening who have sought to 
evade the tax. 

ae 

NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., June 30, 1930.— 
The strength of spots and higher lard, 
cotton and grain was reflected in cot- 
tonseed oil futures during the past 
week, and prices advanced about 40 
points. All tenders were promptly 
cared for and shorts covered freely. 
July closed on Saturday at 7.55c¢ bid; 
October, 7.70c bid; December, 7.75c bid. 

The statistical position of cottonseed 
oil is receiving more attention of late, 
and the resistance to pressure of the 
July position shows the desire of re- 
finers to buy in their short hedges 
rather than deliver oil at present low 
prices. 

_The visible supply of oil is only 
1,333,500 barrels, against 1,470,000 bar- 
rels last year, which is the lowest 
since 1926. Everything points to a 
consumption of about 450,000 barrels 
during June and July, bringing the 
carryover on August 1 to around 900,- 
000 barrels, which would be very bull- 
ish. The stock of hog lard is also more 
than forty million pounds under last 
year’s figures. 

While advices from the growing crop 
have been in the main favorable, it is 
generally admitted that the heat wave 
has been most severe for this time of 
the season. It has extended from ex- 
treme western Texas across the Belt 
to the Carolinas, and from the imme- 
diate Gulf Coast to and including West- 
ern Tennessee, registering as high as 
111 degs. in parts of Oklahoma, and 
104 to 108 degs. in nearly all the ‘other 
states. 

It is, therefore, difficult to see how 
such long-sustained heat can be other 
than detrimental to the cotton crop and 
any scare at this time would bring 
about a reversal in sentiment. This 
would be reflected in cottonseed oil and 
higher prices would result, owing to the 
improved technical position and the 
fact that the bearish features have 
been pretty well discounted. 

Refined oil closed steady on Saturday 
at an advance of 25 points on the week. 
Prime summer yellow quoted at 7.35c. 

Texas crude gained 25 points on the 
week at 6.50c bid. Mississippi Valley 
and Southeast advanced 37% points to 
6.75¢ bid. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Active—Market Irregular—Un- 
dertone Steady—Cotton Conditions 
Favorable—Cash Demand Good— 
Crude Season Over—Trade Awaiting 
Developments. 

The market for cotton oil futures on 
the Produce Exchange the past week 
was quite active, with prices fluctuating 
erratically over fair ranges. At times, 
the market ignored the developments 
in other commodities, and averaged 
higher the best part of the week, with 
prices gaining some 50 points or more 
from the lows of the season. July, 
after selling at a slight premium over 
the deferred months, broke sharply. At 
one time it sold at some 50 points un- 
der September as a result of general 
liquidation. This was influenced by the 
issuance of some 7,800 bbls. against 
July contracts. 

A leading refiner was credited with 
issuing the first 5,000 bbls., practically 
all of which were stopped by a promi- 
nent commission house. At one time 
this was believed to be for the account 
of a leading western packer. However, 


-an additional 2,800 bbls. were issued 


and it was learned that this is from 
the same source that stopped 4,900 bbls. 
This was made for general liquidation 
and resulted in the rapid downturn in 
the spot delivery. The market, how- 
ever, has now steadied and July is rul- 
ing at about a full carrying charge. 
The deferred futures are displaying 
relative firmness, October selling into 
new high grounds for the present move- 
ment. 

The conditions in the cotton belt 
were mostly favorable. The high tem- 
peratures, however, have created some 
apprehension, particularly in the west- 
ern belt where some moisture is needed. 
Some beneficial rains fell in the east- 
ern territory and in the main the 
prospects are promising. The average 
condition of seven private estimates 
issued in the trade range from 60.9 per 
cent to 73 per cent, indicating a crop 
anywhere from 14,150,000 to as high 
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as 15,036,000 bales. It is worthy of 
mention that the crop expert indicat- 
ing the lowest prospective crop, was 
within 17,000 bales on his guess last 
August. 

Cash Oil Demand Good. 

Cash oil demand continues good with 
consumers absorbing quite liberally. 
Their purchases this month, it is es- 
timated, will probably make for an in- 
crease in the invisible supply of oil of 
as much as 50,000 bbls., and it is fig- 
ured that consumers’ holdings in the 
main are not large. The June con- 
sumption is figured at anywhere from 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


‘New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., July 3, 1930.— 
Crude oil was dull this week, with 7%&c 
bid and 7%c asked. Mississippi stocks 
are almost exhausted. There has been 
no trading in new crop crude yet. Re- 
fined oil is much more active, with bet- 
ter differentials over crude. Small sales 
made at 7%c, basis Texas, for bleach- 
able, with 7%c generally asked and 
7\4c bid by largest buyers. Oil is now 
close to lard prices, hence easier mar- 
kets are looked for in the event present 
favorable weather continues. However, 
should unfavorable weather appear, re- 
fined oil may quickly reach 8c, Texas 
basis. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., July 1, 1980.—Crude 
sold up to 7%c on June 28. The market 
is dull and there is very little doing 
this week. Forty-one per cent meal, 
$36.50; loose hulls, $8.00. The weather 
continues dry and hot, with numerous 
complaints of droughty conditions. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., July 2, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed nominal; prime crude oil, 
6%@T7c; 48 per cent cake and meal, 


$38.00; hulls, $12.00; mill run linters, 
nominal. 


260,000 to 275,000 bbls., which is com- 
parable with last month’s figures of 
275,000 bbls. 

The July delivery is pretty well 
evened up, with the ring crowd now 
figuring the open interest in July at 
only a few hundred barrels. In that 
event, it is not expected that there will 
be any additional tenders put out. 
With the July practically out of the 
way, some of the local observers ex- 
pect an erratic market, with wide fluc- 
tuations, as the open interest in the 
September is not large. 

Speculative interest in the market is 
comparatively small. Due to the un- 
certainty of the prospective cotton 
crop, there is no disposition to increase 
commitment at this time. Cotton oil, 
however, is not high, and a material 
broadening in demand would not be 
surprising with any unfavorable devel- 
opment in the white commodity. 

Better Outside Markets Help Oil. 


The crude season is about over, with 
very little available in any section. 
There were bids late last week as high 
as 744¢c in the Valley. No sales were 
eatel and the market is now quoted 
at 74c nominal. 

The developments in the stock mar- 
ket and other commodities are attract- 
ing considerable attention. The steadier 
tone in grains and the more settled 
conditions in stocks are having a satis- 
factory influence on the cotton oil mar- 
ket, but there is no inclination to 
venture far from shore at this time. 

It is worthy of mention that there 
is very little evidence of any aggressive 
hedge selling at this time and in con- 
junction with the steadiness in other 
directions the cotton oil market con- 
tinues to display decidedly stubborn 
resistance. The action has tended to 
make for less pessimism. 

COCOANUT OIL—While the market 
was rather inactive, there seems to be 
a better feeling. Offerings are not 
pressing at this time, but consumers 
seem to be awaiting developments. 
Prices have been raised fractionally 
from the lows. The steadiness in other 
markets has had some influence. 

At New York, spot tanks are quoted 
at 6%c and nearby and future ship- 
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ment, 6% @6'%c depending on position. 
At the Pacific Coast, tanks on spot were 
quoted as low as 5%c, but are now 
quoted at 5%c. Shipment is quoted at 
6c. 

CORN OIL—After selling down to 
6%4c, the market developed a_ better 
tone. Sales were made at 6%c, buyers’ 
tanks f.o.b. mills, with a better inquiry. 
Sellers are now asking no less than 
6%c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Inactivity was 
the feature in this market, and values 
more or less nominal. Domestic oil 
is quoted at 8@8%c f.o.b. mills; coast 
tanks, 8 %4!c. 

PALM OIL—Following the fair 
trade of a week ago, the market quieted 
down due to the withdrawal of offer- 
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ings and more inquiry for nearby sup- 
plies, which are rather light. Lagos 
spot was quoted nominally at 5%c; 
shipment, 5.25@5.30c; Nigre on spot, 
at 5%c nominal; shipment, at 5%c; 20 
per cent acid oil for shipment, 5.25@ 
5.30c; Benim and port Narcourt for 
shipment, 5%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market re- 
mains inactive and more or less in a 
nominal position, with demand lacking. 
New York tanks in bond quoted at 6% 
@6%c, while bulk oil for shipment is 
quoted at 5% @6c nominal. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—A rather dull 
and uninteresting market is reported in 
this quarter, with spot and nearby ship- 
ment quoted at 6c. Prices could be 
shaded on firm bids. 

“ieaiatpeasamaed OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market holding 
quite steady, with a fair demand re- 
ported for store oil at New York at 
%e over July. Southeast crude nomi- 
nal; Valley, 7%4c nominal; Texas, nomi- 
nal. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, June 27, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
MNS 5s kobe epee aces, IR - sss 
July ..... 6000 827 825 822 a Bid 
Sept. .... 2800 850 846 850 a 849 
Oct. ..... 900 850 845 850 a.... 
LS 200 840 839 840 a 839 
New 
MG WL Sane Reel eas Oa: CBee 
BOS ss ose 3 800 800 795 a 800 
BM: ésa:0 2 805 805 805 a .... 
| eee re ee. oe ee 
Bey tne Oy eee ee eras —* 825 
RO Sees > aoa bess ee ee 


Sales, including switches, Old. 9,900 


bbls., New 5 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
Unquoted. 

Saturday, June 28, 1930. 
Old 
SEE See ee Uy eee 
SMU Gans bees ease esse RR Boe 
Sept. .... 600 848 848 848 a 850 
Ue 500 848 848 848 a 850 
LS ae eer erm Me 
New 
RO ic tk oc karvanicn cease, MIT: eee 
Lee 2 705 Ws Wo @ «... 
Ee Sas ses ace eR see 
LCS eee ay ee 
BES Saws aw s>cene «eca CD Gee 
Apr. reer rym i ee 


Sales, " including switches, Old 1,100 
bbls., New 2 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
Unquoted. 


Monday, June 30, 1930. 


Old 
SS ee ee | ae 
ree 3100 820 790 793 a.... 
Sept. .... 3200 845 835 8483 a 845 
ae 900 839 8388 843 a 846 
ee EP ee ee 
New 
ES a are ge: | ey 
a eS angie isons: a Cae 
DB x cee 2 798 798 795 a 801 
+ | ae soe ce ewo ols Sn ee 
ME cos ween sous shoe SEDO ae 
Apr. a 830 


cee 810 
ales, including switches, Old 7,200 
bbls., New 2 Contracts. 
Unquoted. 


Crude S. E. 


July 5, 1930. 


Tuesday, July 1, 1930. 


Old 

DU ec Oss cb, wate TNE, “cates 
BME? 62% 5'6 6G45. chee ayes Oe ee 
Sept. .... 1400 843 843 843 a 844 
i ae 600 851 843 846 a 851 
ee es 100 841 841 841a.... 
New 

MNS nets. spss Ohta cee BO ee 
ee eS oe. 
BORG kay Seas aces “soe RD ee 
ae inst, Win wind cee ae ee 
eo ear ee ka 
ae wearers. 2s ee 


Sales, helen: switches, Old 2,100 


bbls., New NIL Contracts. Crude S. E. 
Unquoted. 
Wednesday, July 2, 1930. 

Spot. Or eee ree ie eee 
July . Pera et eer ry as oo ee 
Aug. . Pr oe -- 8380 a 850 
Sept. .... 850 848 850 a 853 
i. .... 850 850 850 a 853 
ROU casos Koes. Shc Ue: ee 
er tin aaes BOOle “SbD 


Selinw. ie 4, 1930. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 








See page 37 for later markets. 








SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, July 3, 
1930, based on sales made by member 
companies of the Shortening and Oil 
Division of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per lb. 

North and Northes ast: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs......... ceeencee @1o% 

3,500 lbs. and up Shack ean —e @ll 

Less than 38,500) Lbs. a : , @i1% 
Southeast 

Of YO eee . cane 4 alors, 

Less than 3,500 Ibs. ee views @iu 
Southwest: 

Seaman, SEONG. as casciccs os al0's, 

10,000 ibs. and up...........6. 10% 

Less than 10,000 Ibs..... au 
Pe ESS 6 Gv scents veducks eA @iuy 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs. err ea ” @104, 

5 bbls. and up as @10% 

. ae @ SOs. «<> a eda e ally 
South: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs. F @10\% 

Less than carlots .. - ‘ alot, 
Pe RON 2 na cae 4 es eda nase nea’ al, 


Cooking Oil—White. 
‘se per Ib, less than salad oil. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
ye per ib. less than salad oil. 
1% 


cee 

COTTON SEED PRODUCTION. 

World production of cotton seed for 
1929-30, according to preliminary fig- 
ures compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, will be about 
equal to that of 1928-29. Production in 
the United States increased 153,000 
short tons, Asiatic Russia increased 
130,606 short tons, but the output in 
the other countries reporting decreased 
104,409 short tons. 

In 1929, British India produced about 
39 per cent as much cotton seed oil as 
the United States, and China about 12 
per cent as much as the United States. 
Brazil is the largest producer of cotton 
seed in South America. Brazil, Peru 
and Argentina find a market in neigh- 
boring countries for their surplus. No 
figures are available for 1929. Egypt 
exports cotton seed but crushes for oil 
only enough for domestic use, as there 
is no demand for the seedcake. Ship- 
ments of Bombay cotton seed to the 
United Kingdom have declined. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


THURSDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products are moderately active 
and steady. Lard is holding well, with 
support from packers’ interest on minor 
dips. There is some hedge selling in 
far-off deliveries. Hogs are averaged 
higher. Domestic demand for cash lard 
is reported fair to good, while export 
interest is still limited. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is steady and holding at 
best levels of move. Trade is quieter and 
speculative interests are limited await- 
ing more definite crop indications. Cash 
oil demand is falling off. Temporary 
improvement expected next week. Crude 
firm. Valley 7%c nominal. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Thursday noon were: Old con- 
tract.—July, $8.00@8.35; Aug., $8.30@ 
8.50; Sept., $8.46@8.50; Oct., $8.46@ 
8.50; Nov., $8.20@8.40; Dec., $8.30@ 
8.50. 

New contract. — Nov., $7.90@8.00; 
Dec., $8.00@8.02; Jan., $8.05@8.10; 
Feb., $8.10@8.25; March, $8.18@8.20 
Apr., $8.20@8.35. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 5@5%c. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, &c. 


2, 
te 


THURSDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS 
New York, July 3, 1930. — Len, 


prime western, $10.00@10.10; middle 
western, $9.90@10.00; city, 9% @9'ec; 


refined continent, 10%c; South Ameri- 
can, 10%c; Brazil kegs, 11%%c; com- 
pound, 10 he, 
fe - 

NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

teceipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
June 28, 1930, with comparisons, are as 
follows: 


Week Cor, 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats June 28 week 1929. 
Steers, carcasses. 8,468 
Cows, carcasses... 1,279 


Bulls, carcasses . 
Veals, carcasses .. 
Lambs, carcasses. . 
Mutton, carcasses. 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 
Pork cuts, Ibs... 
Local slaughters: 

fo RS ee 
Calves $e 

Hogs 
Sheep 








BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended June 28, 
1930, with comparisons, are as follows: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
West. drsd. meats: June 28. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,323 2,407 2 
Cows, carcasses 1,278 
Bulls, carcasses 45 
Veals, carcasses 1,837 
Lambs, carcasses 16,696 


Mutton, carcasses 7 
500, 111 294,012 


PORK, TG. cc wicccen 





How hot should water be in the hog 
scalding vat? Ask “the Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
industry. 


IMPORTS OF SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Imports of sausage casings into the 
United States during May, 1930, ac- 
cording to advance reports from the 
statistical division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were as follows: 
Sheep, lamb 





and goat Other 

casings, , casings, 
Lbs. Lbs. 

NEF POLE CE 46,112 
Se GUNED so csncsacccccesey: MRED ¢ ncccae 
aaa ean 7 95,322 

MS Bb Re G osc eeesetads 549,22 
BNE Mihara teaeelea ae wis se.oade 2,905 
2 eee Te 
MIS FO ia05)5.7:4\ Castaic 6403s 133,160 
SET SS 00.8 Wak Retec oe odes wibaw ole 66,945 
MN 454 GadeyGccnttenseueassc, > elena 
MNS ddan &s A.49 hon, 06.306 nao 161,959 


New Zealand 





Other countries 28,839 
Mine ree One a: 1,070,398 1,124,466 
—~—~fe—— 

HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, July 1, 1930.—(By 


Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 29s 
6d; Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 26s 
9d. 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, July 3, 1930.—General pro- 
vision market rules firm. American 
cut hams strong on light supplies and 
good demand. Picnics, very good; 
shoulders, dull; pure lard, fair. 


Thursday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 106s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 84s; hams, long cut, 
109s; picnics, none; short backs, 84s; 
bellies, clear, 80s; Canadian, 87s; Cum- 
berlands, 85s; Wiltshires, none; spot 
lard, 51s 6d. 


ee” oe 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on June 30, 1930, with compari- 
sons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 


June 30, May 31, June 30, 


1930. 1930. 1929. 
ae Sarr 4,769,856 4,434,976 5,280,352 
Sarre 370,384 1,261,008 1,889,216 
Shoulders, lbs. ..... 30,128 108,752 426,048 
Lard, tierces. ....... 991 861 732 
Lard, refined, tons. . 848 1,342 5,206 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on July 2, 1930: 








Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
CHOICE oe eee eee eee eee ee eee ee  $16.00@17.50  $17.00@18.00  $16.00@18.00  $17.00@18.00 
METS A wicisln'n Soipia SANNIC 2 Cie CasGduiewud 15.00@ 16.00 16.00@ 17.00 15.00@ 17.00 15.00@16.50 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
EL Meas dea e ad Vteas <Ga nel eevee sans Eee. |. > 4b Nite osen 16,00@ 18.00 17.00@18.00 
ME a uwatWedvawnswe est <cceurueestan Se fe. a es 15.00@17.00 15.00@ 16.50 
STEERS (500 lbs. up) : 
Medium + 15.00@16.00 15.00@ 16.00 12.50@15.50 13.50@15.00 
REN. 5 SRA Cen wh siderie oa Waegaweenes 12.50@ 15.00 14.50@ 15.00 11.00@14.00 12.00@13.50 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : 
MEE wadeVadncckviuneteskesads%hse0 17.00@18.50 =... 0. aa 16.00@18.50 
HOOD nee e eee cere cece rece seesceens Lk ee ROGET eS > svenepasce 
ED i hints ierg'a esGut:e3: 0s 09-6 8os.coalen Sha SE cn pucaeddce PON Geeks eabesame ss <nte« 
cows 
Cn 00d4enee ta Wane sats open oameeee 2.00@ 13.00 13.00@ 13.50 12.00@13.50 12.00@13.00 
NY nae Sopa eal <Wes noceuguw sawed 11.00@ 12.00 12.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 11.00@ 12.00 
PE! swvhinevaendavavawnsede nae 9.00@ 11.00 11.50@12.00 9.00@10.50 9.00@ 10.00 
Fresh bas and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
Cc hole ID cccccvervcncceceneseccaeccsoece 17.00@ 19.00 21.00@ 23.00 21.00@ 23.00 18.00@ 19.00 
Wl sanven des ad duaddsanedveseccanss 15.00@ 17.00 18.00@ 21.00 18.00@21.00 16.00@17.00 
ME SOS OK oe siks dc adiawn alesis 6. eceeee 8.00@ 15.00 15.00@ 18.00 16.00@18.00 12.00@ 15.00 
ius by Wwkdea ae awed ed e0kea eee 12.00@13.00 3.00@ 15.00 13.00@15.00 10.00@ 12.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
Choice eh Ok See err. 8 rer rer 
MEL. ov cwidvn nk 006.4 Case aces oh eke 11.00@12.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 14.00@ 15.00 
Medium 10.00@ 11.00 13.00@15.00 12.00@15.00 12.00@ 14.00 
Common 9.00@ 10.00 11.00@ 13.00 11.00@12.00 9.00@ 11.00 





Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (388 lbs. down): 


eer rere 25.00@ 27.00 25.00@ 26.00 25.00@ 26.00 
. GEAR eer eee 24.00@ 26.00 23.00@25.00 24.00@25.00 
ME Si icwa nears cca dae hebchave ava 15.00@ 21.00 20.00@ 24.00 21.00@24.00 21.00@ 24.00 
i686 Ws Sead Aa wine 16a Dele oie 10.00@ 15.00 16.00@20.00 17.00@21.00 15.00@ 20.00 


LAMB (39-45 lbs.) : 
Choice 








TOErrCrerrrereerre rere rere err ee | 23.00@ 25.00 





25.00@ 27.00 24.00@ 25.00 





25. 
Ee i gr a Lm 24.00@26.00 23.00@25.00 24, ‘ 
Medium 15.00@ 21.00 20.00@ 24.00 21.00@ 24.00 21.004 24. 00 
Common 10.00@15.00 16.00@20.00 17.00@21.00 15.00@ 20.00 
LAMB (46-55 lbs.) 
NNT avd insta tga NINO 44-474 0's 6 OTS OE OS 20.004 23.00 24.00@ 25.00 24.00@25.00 23.00@ 24.00 
Good 19.00@: ot. 00 23.00@ 24.00 23.00@ 24.00 22.00@ 23.00 
MUTTON (Ewe 
* MREAMAPASBSRE rice SUPP T err 9.00@ 11.00 8.00@ 10.00 8.00@10.00 9.00@ 11.00 
Medium 7.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Common 5.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

Se ee eee errr 19.00@ 20.00 18.00@ 21.00 19.00@21.00 
PAS 1G, BV sc iccecs cécavccecsitetses SUMeRee 18.00@19.50  17.00@20.00  —18.00@20.00 
yy Ee ae. eee RR EREPEe eee 18.00@ 20.00 16.50@18.00 16.00@19.00 16,00@18.00 
SATO oo ssn ctccesaa nese 63x 14.50@15.50  14.50@16.00  15.00@17.00 —-15.00@ 16.00 

SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 4 r " i. 

Be OF oc che dé den cdowspacarce's 14.00@15.00 = wsccveceee 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 

sie ia 

So a SP eee Pe re he re a od IS. BODIE DO =  ccacavosves 14.00@15.50 

at iy’ Boston Style: 
2) OO AS ey re eeee 18.00@20.00 oecceseces 16.00@ 20.00 18.00@ 20.00 
SPARBRIBS: 
pe eee eee eeeress 11.00@13.00 tmicneedes —  . waekpeswep .. "panies 
TRIMMINGS: j 
TROBE cc eccccccvescace Guilwttcaeiae? EE EMER Fg od-etgisccauel © Aaa pyesa'sess 
TRAN ..-cees dcvdenseerensasawccsecese DOIERERONEE | |. staeedeca dO A eNeeusigeed ox “Sapsmeneaes 


at New York and Chicago. 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
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CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, Ill., July 2, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with late last 
week: Fed steers and yearlings about 
steady, Monday’s decline having been 
mostly regained. Since early last week 
cattle prices have improved, and the 
undertone of the market is much 
healthier. Values are unevenly 25@75c 
over season’s low time, with better 
grades showing most advance. Dressed 
trade conditions have improved locally, 
also in the East, and the live market 
mirrors this betterment. She stock is 
fully steady with late last week; bulls, 
50c higher; vealers, about steady. 
Strictly choice, 1217-lb. fed steers 
reached $12.85 today, a new high in 
recent weeks, with several loads at 
$12.25@12.50; liberal supply well fin- 
ished grainfed steers, $11.00@12.00; 
bulk grainfed, $9.25@11.25; outstand- 
ing long yearlings, up to $12.00, but 
not much above $11.25; light yearlings, 
$11.40; heifer yearlings, $10.75, the 
week’s improvement on little heifer and 
mixed yearlings also being pronounced 
compared early last week. Butcher 
heifers and fat cows scarce; most grass 
heifers and heiferettes, $7.50 down- 
ward; grass cows, $6.50 downward; 
bulls, extremely scarce; heavy sausage 
offerings, up to $6.75; selected vealers, 
up to $12.00, with light kinds, mostly 
grassy offerings, $9.50@10.50. 

HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Better grade hogs, mostly 25@35c 
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Live Stock Markets 


higher, packing sows 15@25c_ up. 
Nearly 50 per cent of receipts packing 
sows. Improved shipping demand and 
revived interest on the part of local 
packers responsible for week’s advance. 
Late top, $9.45; bulk of good to choice 
170- to 300-lbs., $9.20@9.40; 130- to 
160-lbs., $8.75@9.25; pigs, $8.00@8.75; 
packing sows, mostly $7.85@8.25; light- 
weights, up to $8.50. 

SHEEP—Demand very draggy for 
better grades fat lambs. Compared with 
a week ago: Good and choice fat lambs, 
both natives and rangers, 75c@$1.00 
lower; throwout natives, fully steady; 
sheep and yearlings, weak to 25c lower. 
Supply of natives running largely to 
lighter weights, with rangers mostly 
in killer flesh. A few closely sorted 
natives late, $11.25, with bulk natives 
and rangers, $10.75@11.00;_ strong- 
weight native throwouts, mostly $6.00 
@6.50; few lots clipped yearlings, $8.75 
@9.75; desirable handyweight fat ewes, 
mostly $2.75@3.25. 

~ fo 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., July 2, 1930. 

CATTLE—Demand for the better 
grades of fed steers and yearlings was 
fairly broad, and values are generally 
25@50c over last Thursday, while the 
inbetween and lower grades are steady 
to 25c higher. Good to choice 1,395-Ib. 
fed steers sold at $11.00 for the week’s 
top, while most of the fed arrivals 
cleared from $8.50@9.75. Straight 








July 5, 1930. 


grassers and cake fed offerings met a 
very slow trade and are selling at 25 
@35c lower levels, with $5.50@7.00 
taking the grass fat kinds and $7.00@ 
8.25 most of the cake feds. Light 
weight fed heifers and mixed yearlings 
are 25@50c higher, but butcher cows 
and cutters held about steady. Bulls 
are strong to 25c higher, while vealers 
declined 50c@$1.00, with the late top 
at $9.50. 

HOGS—Curtailed receipts of most of 
the markets materially strengthened 
the demand for hogs, and mid-week 
values are 10@15c higher than last 
Thursday. Big packers have displayed 
a better feeling toward the fresh ar- 
rivals and have been aggressive buyers 
at the advance. The week’s extreme 
top, $9.00, was paid by both packers 
and shippers on Wednesday for choice 
190- to 220-lb. weights. Packing grades 
are strong to 10c higher at $8.00 down. 

SHEEP—Trade in fat lambs was 
very dull, and sharp declines of $1.00 
@1.50 were registered during the week, 
with common kinds showing the maxi- 
mum loss. Choice Oregon and Colorado 
lambs brought $11.35 on Monday’s scs- 
sion for the top, while at the close a 
similar kind had to sell at $10.50. Ma- 
ture classes ruled steady to 25c lower, 
with best range ewes going at $3.25. 


eee ew 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, IIl., July 2, 1930. 
CATTLE — Compared with last 
Thursday: Steers, steady to 25c higher; 
mixed yearlings and heifers, 25@50c 
higher, fat kinds up most; cows, 50c 
higher; low cutters, 25@50c higher; 











CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
Union Stock Yards 








LIVE HOG 
“FUTURE” 
MARKET 


CHICAGO 


Rigid Regulations Govern the Grade 


“Standard” Hogs Bought 
for Future Delivery Will _ 

Always Maintain the High 
Quality of Your Product 


“Standard” Hogs Are Always Prime 


mci 








So. Omaha 
E. K. Corrigan 


Sie — - ay 
E. K. Corrigan 
| Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 














Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS | 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 











Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 
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Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 














EXCHANGE 
Chicago 




















J. W. MURPHY CoO. 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 


Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards 





Order Buyers 











Omaha, Nebr. 
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bulls, 25c higher, some up more; veal- 
ers, 50c lower. Bulk of steers brought 
$7.75@10.35, with top matured descrip- 
tions, $11.00; yearlings, $10.40. Best 
mixed yearlings landed $11.00; top 
heifers, $10.75, while the bulk of fat 
kinds reached $9.00@10.25; medium 
fleshed kinds, $7.75@8.'/5. Cows, large- 
ly $5.25@6.25; top, $8.25; low cutters, 
principally $3.00@3.75. Top sausage 
bulls today, $6.25; vealers, $10.50. 

HOGS—Marketings of hogs declined, 
and moderate price recovery was re- 
corded this week. Compared with 
Thursday of last week, most values 
were 15@20c higher. Top _ reached 
$9.30 Wednesday, with bulk of 150- to 
280-lbs., $9.10@9.25; most sows, $7.90 
@8.10. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs declined 25@50c 
during the period under review, while 
throwouts and fat ewes held steady. Fat 
lambs bulked at $10.00@10.50 on 
Wednesday; several loads, $10.75 and a 
few choice to city butchers reached 


$11.00. Throwouts earned $4.50; fat 
ewes, $2.50@3.50. 

—— fe 

OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Omaha, July 2, 1930. 

CATTLE—There has been a touch 
of improvement during the week on 
practically all killing classes, moderate 
receipts and a good shipping demand 
being the principal strengthening fac- 
tors. Most killing classes are strong 
to 25c higher than at the close of last 
week, with better grades of all classes 
showing the most strength. Vealers 
held mostly steady, with the practical 
top at $10.00. Choice 820-lb. yearlings 
earned $11.35 and 1,863-lb. weights, 
$11.85. 

HOGS—A liberal run of hogs found 
a broad demand from both packers and 
shippers, and while very little fluctua- 
tion developed from day to day, general 
price ranges, as compared with last 
Thursday, shows values strong to 10c 
higher. On Wednesday of this week, 
top reached $8.90, with bulk butchers 
and lights all weights, $8.60@8.85; 
packing sows, $7.60@7.85; light sows, 
up to $8.10. 
SHEEP—A bear campaign on the part 
of packers, traceable to weak to lower 
market on dressed lamb at Eastern 
consuming centers, was the feature, 
and lamb prices show a loss of 75c; 
yearlings, 50@75c lower; matured 
sheep steady as compared with last 
Thursday. On Wednesday, bulk slaugh- 
ter range lambs cashed $10.25@10.75; 
native lambs, $9.75@10.00; fed clipped 
lambs, $9.75; fed yearlings, $7.50@7.60; 
slaughter ewes, medium to choice, $1.50 
@2.75. 

~~~ fo 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., July 2, 1930. 

CATTLE—Reduced loadings of cattle 
here this week and some upturns at 
outside centers since the opening made 
for uneven advances of 25c or more on 
all classes of slaughter cattle. Experi- 
mentally fed yearlings scored at $11.50, 
and best commercially fed offerings of 
all weights at $10.75. Bulk all grain 
feds, $9.50@10.50; warmed-ups and 
grassers, down to $7.50. Beef cows 
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centered at $5.25@6.75; butcher heifers, 
$6.50@8.75; low cutters and cutters, 
$3.50@4.75; bulls, from $6.00 down. 
Vealers worked 50c higher to a $9.50 
bulk. 

HOGS—Upturns in the hog house 
for the week were mostly 25c on 
butchers and 15@25c on packing sows. 
Better 160- to 250-lb. averages sold 
today at $8.75@9.00; most 250- to 300- 
lb. weights,.$8.50@8.75. Pigs and light 
lights continued at $8.75. The ordinary 
run of packing sows turned at $7.50@ 
7.65; smooth offerings on the butcher 
order, upwards to $8.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices declined 
unevenly $1.00@1.50, with better grades 
showing the maximum downturn. Bulk 
of the good lambs today sold at $9.25; 
throwouts to killers, $4.50. Grassy 
yearlings turned at $4.50@5.50; dry- 
feds, to $6.50. Fat ewes showed no 
change at $2.00@3.00. 


-~-—-e-— 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, June 27, 1930: 





Cor. 

Week ended Prev. week, 

June 27. week. 1929. 
i SS err 147,105 139,123 125,305 
Kansas City, Kan.... 63,591 61,113 69,831 
ane 60,733 56,774 55,500 
*St. Louis .. «+. #168 59,686 57,300 
Sioux. City .... 37,901 29,401 27,204 
Me, PO sicc.ss ++. 40,147 38,005 40,668 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 22,502 24,934 22,872 
Indianapolis ........ 26,959 24,578 24,907 
New York and J. C.. 20,761 23,137 21,219 


*Includes East St. Louis, Ill. 
—_qe—- 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended June 28, 1930, 
are officially reported by the U. S. Bu- 

reau of Agricultural Economics: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
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SIOUX CITY 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., July 2, 1930. 

CATTLE—Light receipts gave sell- 
ing interests sufficient advantage to 
entorce higher values for practically 
all slaughter cattle. Beef steers and 
yearlings advanced 25c largely, on 
which basis choice medium and heavy 
weight beeves topped at $12.00. Long 
fed 950-lb. yearlings made $11.65, and 
$9.00@10.50 cleared the majority. Fat 
she stock finished strong to 25c higher; 
heifers bulked at $8.00@9.50, and 
choice lights stopped at $10.50. A 
spread of $6.00@7.25 released most beef 
cows. Bulls showed strong to 25c high- 
er prices, and medium kinds went freely 
at $5.50@6.00. Vealers were unchanged, 
with a $9.50 practical top. 

HOGS—Following three weeks’ sharp 
decline, prices reacted and for the cur- 
rent week ruled 10@25c higher, with 
sows at the most advance. The late 
top reached $8.90 for 190- to 250-lb. 
choice butchers, and the bulk 320 Ibs. 
down realized $8.65@8.85, with mixed 
and medium grades $8.35@8.60. Good 
sows bulked at $7.75@7.90. 

SHEEP—Lambs and yearlings suf- 
fered fresh 50@75c losses, range fat 
lambs off most. Choice Idahos late 
topped freely at $10.75, and natives 
sold up to $10.50, with the bulk down 
to $10.00. Fed yearlings turned at 
$7.25@7.75. Fat ewes showed little 
change, and desirable kinds brought 
$2.50@2.75. 

ae 
ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
St. Joseph, Mo., July 2, 1930. 

CATTLE—Moderate supplies again 
this week tended to bring greater sta- 
bility to the cattle trade. Prices moved 
upward after Monday and _ finished 
strong to 25c higher on steers and 25@ 
50c better than the close of last week 
on yearlings and heifers. The cow mar- 





Jersey City ........ 3,478 7,810 297 70,065 
Central Union ...... 1,867 1,277 csce |§«=6Se 
TOO MTN  o-0-un se die's eis 454 3,791 14,850 4,328 

Total ............. 5,799 12,878 15,147 77,627 
Previous week ..... 6,641 11,987 17,394 70,972 
Two weeks ago..... 6,716 16,493 17,562 71,306 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
DAYTON 
DETROIT 
EAST ST. LOUIS 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LAFAYETTE 


LOUISVILLE 
ERY 
AHA 
SIOUX CITY 





Climb Up! 


The Kennett - Murray Live 
Stock Buying Organization 
gives you “Rounds of Oppor- 
tunity” for 


Service and 


Satisfaction in the buying of 


CATTLE CALVES SHEEP 


LAMBS HOGS 


Kennett-Murray Live Stock 


Buying Organization 
Service Dept., Washington, D. C. 
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ket was uneven, but also displayed TUESDAY, JULY |, 1930. PACKERS’ PURCHASES 










































































a. aga | on low grade ia Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
cows. ulls nished strong; veal ON ee 5,500 25,000 15,000 Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
50c high Bulk g; ealers, ST CEE -vsveincssece 3,000 5,000 8,000 centers for the week cated Tpatenday } omy BR, 
) igher. ulk of steers and year- Omaha ................. 6.500 14,500 8,000 1930, with comparisons, are reported to ‘The 
lings ranged from $8.50@10.00 for the = —— cece eeeeeseeees 2,800 10,500 4,000 National Provisioner as follows: 
period. Several loads of good medium Som Oty 2. 3500 97000 6.000 CHICAGO. 
weights up to $10.50 as top; no choice St. Paul ............... 1,500 5,500 500 Cattle. Hog : 
pote. ffered all ages 3 inkli Oklahoma ‘City 1.22.17. 600 1,200 300 —— a 
steers offered all week. sprinkling fort Worth ... "a 900 "900 200 «Armour and Co.......... 4,012 3,835 16,988 
of common southwest grass steers Milwaukee . 400 «1,500 300 Swift & CO. veeeeveseees 4,684 2,885 16,676 
RMON, LOCSe d MR via bie clcacteis oa 868 1,541 2,288 
ranged downward to $6.00 and as low jouisvine 1 — “ae tue Wann @ Os............ 3,249 30628, 670 
as $5.75. Most beef cows brought $5.00 Wichita, oo -eseeeeeseeeee ia ee eee. oe, O--- ae 1 ase 
> Re ndianapolis ............ 1,400 6 5 #. H. Hammond Co...... 1,347 1,288 
aa! a pans age? a, foo oo ee ee = «SO Libby, McNeill & Libby. ‘S78 -... 0... 
J own; top vealers, $10.00. Cinctanati Se ey aE 300 2,700 3,600 Roane Packing Co., 7,453 hogs; Independent 
a ee eet ee  bptsccscecesssee ecees 5 7 *acking Co., 1,448 hogs; yd, , 
_ HOGS—Last week’s average cost, Cleveland 222. .22.02022.. +4 300 900 hogs; Hygrade Food "Pechecta Ourp..” 45566 
figuring only $8.62, was the lowest for Nashville ............... 100 200 1,300 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 4,603 hogs; others, 
76 weeks. A small recovery was made WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1930 oO 39 
he AY, J} 2. 30. Total: Cattle, 15,863; calves, 3,949; hogs 
the current week, and top advanced chicago ................. 6,500 19,000 10,000 711; sheep, 44,572. ; 
from $8.75@8.95, bulk all weights sell- Kansas City ............ 4,500 5,000 5,000 KANSAS CITY 
ing late this week from $8.50@8.95, in- gf "feuig — 2 ite ahs te 
: An Gees aia walbinehiee Y 3, ». Calves, s. Shee 
cluding hogs averaging 350 Ibs. at St. Joseph ............. 1,300 6,500 2'000 Armour and Co 2,029 os nae es 
$8.50. Sioux City Serie. eon 3,000 18:00 500 Cudahy Pkg. Co... 1,757 396 41060 7.186 
SHEEP—Losses in lamb values, run- Qklahoma City am 1,300 300 Morris & Go. '....1,490 «3i8 «8,487 6TT 
ning as high as $1.00 and for the most Milwaukee .... — = tos 211-409 -10,010 5,081 
part fully 75c, sent best Idaho offer- Denver, -................ : 1/300 5,500 Others .setetis, 28a Has 
ings down to a $10.75 basis. Receipts Win’ .”. -— a a | « ——— ——— -——— —— 
indicated a sharp pre-holiday decrease, Indianapolis <---//////". 1,000 5,000 1,200 Pe Srv som tn tts 10,646 1,754 28,153 25.614 
but this failed to sustain prices. Pittsburgh .............. ..... 1,300 500 OMAHA. 
5 . : | ee 300 2,700 1,700 
Trucked-in native lambs predominated Buffalo ................: 200 1,300 "400 Cattle and 
and these sold largely from $10.00@ Cleveland a EE ee wes 300 1,500 400 calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
10.50 late NOGRVENG .....ccccccec. 100 300 1,300 Armour and Co, ........ 4,887 24,274 6,625 
*t . _— 3 nee Cudahy Pkg. Co. ...... 4,287 16,297 8,739 
THURSDAY, JULY 3, 1930. ) Pigs 5 poe vase ee 
. . rn we. BOD, bbw sows an 591 7,446 oe 
“ vy NE 3,000 18,000 8 3. See a 1,554 ae 4,017 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS Rae WE. .6 5.25.55 <5 1100 4.000 2009 SWift & Co. .... 5 13,087 10,112 
MR sooo nde ncanids Ye ae ge 2 vee vee 
si ae ; ees : "ts" iene a CR Ra es "2 ¥ on Geo. offman & Co.... 
SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1930. am Vann seem | OOS MM. « Mayerowich Pkg. Co. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Sioux iy <.... ie: 5,000 1,500 a ry OO. 20008 
ee 00 6.000 Be PAUL «nesses es es 4,000 TE I ic ig, Ia BPs 
Chicago waee teen e ee eeeees 800 9,50 i, Oklahoma City 1.000 200 South Omaha Pkg. Co.. 
Kansas City .......... v 200 1,200 din: Th Coo a on "600 1 100 Lincoln Pkg, Co. ........ 
SOS SESSA ees are ee 50 «6,000 1 amaeaee Pe 100 Nagle Pkg. Co. ........ 
St. Louis .........-..++. 250 2,500 | > ORR "100 aa Sinclair Pkg. Co. 
3 NeaRR a a See | Se wee eee 300 Wilson & Co 
3i _— 2 EE 1 abi Gh bse ba bk 1,100 100 « . ese 
—_ ( 7 ose eeeeeeees 200 3,500 --+* Indianapolis ............ 4.000 G09 GHREKH «++ 2 ere ce seseseres veee 21,728 
ae." 2 me 2 ane co “320 1,500 500 pot 7,046 104,500 29,408 
Fort Worth ........ nf 50 100 TE ull lla a ea ~~ ee - AS eS age oe, Se 
SED owscksoasasves Ssees 100 a Mn “Onn 1,000 1,700 ST. LOUIS, 
Denver o.esceveescesee 100 er RUM re nes — 500 400 Cattle, Cal H . 
suisville 200 300 1,100 FRIDAY, JULY 4. 1930 attle. Calves. ogs. Sheep. 
Wichita 7 300 1,300 aa: APagies ha Armour and Co. .... 1,566 504 3,540 8,45 
Indianapolis ........ :) 200-2,000 400 HOLIDAY—NO MARKET. Swilt de Wo. 2.22.5 1653 «808100 Ane 
Pittsburgh pecscha three’, Cane 500 400 pllinnans Morris & Co. ...... 458 331 1,175 2,688 
I ahr ws hike 100 1,000 300 —— ee Fast Side Pkg. Co.. S501 .... . 
Ruffalo pores 100 700 400 ARGENTINE SLAUGHTER REPORT. American Pkg. Co... 192 “30 286 
PE Cicsstcsteeess, aeces 300 900 . ° 8 ceeel Pe. CO. ....0. seh nek 
MMII 5 gas 1o sabe os 200 100 1,100 ee slaughter in Argentina for Krey Pkg. Co....... 110 “87 
MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1930. calee” ae hd — divided ac- thers .....-.....05 3 1,083 15,56 982 
Sia 2 on - 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. slaughter for ee bond export and CS, ae a 3,148 36,014 21,566 
I es a5 55, Fans sks 19,000 44,000 8,00 by the U sumption, is reported ST. JOSEPH 
Kansas City ............ 7000 ©9000 += 7,000 -PY the U. S. Department of Commerce : ce 
Omahe gg tiers 7.500 15.000 12.000 as follows: : Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Bt, Towle .........22.-68 5,000 11,500 = 3,000 for ex — ; Swift & Co......... d 421 33 
St. Joseph ........ cooee Awe 6,500 5,000 — ? “eo . ae Armour and Co...... 280 
Sioux City Pes 2,800 6,500 5,000 Cattle ane ag7 a2 gp ES gt ty Mors @& ©o........ 183 
St. Paul ..... 3,000 10,500 1,000 ine ecsewe 508,477 506,460 204,568 165 NE aa esis Ae: 2d 51 
Oklahoma City ......... 500 600 0a °° ** 21,880 14.415 39,507 59,517 - - 
Fort Worth ty IG 1,800 800 2,300 SHEEP ------- 1,716,524 1,599,983 139,130 96,319 OS eee .. 6,054 935 30,883 26.724 
a 200 1,700 100 7 * * aa 
ososelan > glam Pt eee eae. The above figures indicate that dur- SIOUX CITY. 
Louisville ou es eae : 200 500 ~=60ho.100-s ang’ the first three months of the cur- Cattle. Calves. Hog 
oe pe ee 300 2 3 ' sala . : Sige bins 
0 OS laa aod yond +o rent year, as compared with the same Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 2,374 92 14.446 
Pittsburgh... J. 1,000 3.000 3,100 -~ Period of 1929, slaughter of cattle and Quy OO 70 14,202 
EE, koe ci vukcandn 800 2 904 0 » 2 ‘ ‘ ow OW CO. we eeeee 0 053 
ERE See occacck ve es 1,500 5.500 5,000 shes Pp Besa 43,064 and 159,352 head smith Bros. .//2-.: eee 136 ge 
Siete .............. 900 2500 2'100 = ater respectively. Slaughter of J. Py irre rts 62 14,774 750 
IES: ered veurrs ap 200 800 =6.1.000 hogs was few ry 12.52 > i = : 
g ewer by 12,545 head. Rete eh aS > Oe 8.604 304 51,006 9.828 
Long Distance Phone Inf Rene’ 
= ° nformation f i 
YARDS 0037 Commission Buyer of Live Stock di rage 
° ° regarding tradin in 
Private Wires to Clear- Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards f : 
ing House Floor and . contracts for future 
Hog Alley Chicago, Illinois delivery, upon request 
. — CHAS. B. REYNOLDS 
uyers of Livestoc . 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs Order Buyer Cattle Exclusively 
° 
Rarap rh ess Ieee nee STOCK YARDS, SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. 
nion Stoc' ards, Sou t. Paul, Minn. 14 years i 
Keference: Stock ees ES Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities sige a rie Oe 
4 rite or wire us Correspondence solicited 
on 
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OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Morris & Oo. 26s. 1,098 614 1,148 701 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1,35% 569 1,126 634 
| Pe ree 113 ye 558 2 

EN. denn aban se 564 183 2,832 1,337 


Not including 142 ‘ae ot 1,238 hogs bought 
direct, 


WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 314 130 §=64,502 1,085 


Jacob Dold Co. .... 158 13 3,027 20 
Prod W. Dold ...... 66 aes 332 rene 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 116 cee owes 


Keefe-Le Stourgeon. 





TORRE . ksccaciernes 654 143 7,861 1,055 
Not including 3,146 hogs bought direct. 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, .... 2,064 2,829 13,616 1,459 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 464 985 1,252 





Swift & Co. ......- 3,003 3,814 20,201 2,025 
United Pkg. Co. ... 1,159 123. Cae 
RED 6c rcccscvrcace 958 19 7 1135 

ME? asabeuses aux 7,648 7, 770 42,2 2 3,484 


MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 929 4,646 9,480 913 
aes Cig, Bee e ss oie 35 HS sore Phys 
R. Gumz & Co.. 74 51 121 BY 
Armour and Co., Mil. 245 2,321 oeeie onee 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 36 


OMe ec escent 292 458 #489143 «408 
etal’ loscscseahecs 1,611 7,471 9,744 1,873 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 





ee eee 935 1,942 19,044 3,939 
Kingan & Co. ...... 808 346 14,917 780 
Armour and Co. .... 301 9s 1,776 69 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 691 43 344 615 
Hilgemier Bros. .... 5 cen 951 os 
Brown Bros. .......- 80 34 111 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 24 ee 255 
Riverview Pkg. Co. z 14 rae 106 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 91 10 334 
Ind. Prov. Co. ...... 48 7 170 
Maas Hartman Co.. 15 8 poles 
Art Wabnitz ....... 7 39 
Hoosier Abt. Co, .. le Penny aid 
COREG. sn cccvicncsces yee &9 187 

i, er ert. 3,612 2,616 38,195 6,774 


CINCINNATI 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 





S. W. Gall’s Sons.... .... 6 ee 332 
J. Hilberg & Son... 147 ee er 69 
Gus. Juengling .... 64 119 sate 111 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co... 951 456 6,198 = 1,687 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. &3 107 1,507 ese 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co... 4 awed 263 
Wm. G. Rehn's Sons 83 55 coax 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 9 sae 24 ies 
J. Schlachter’s Sons 1386 geass 22% 
J. & chroth Co... 14 2,349 ates 
John F. Stegner ... 105 271 Suess 49 
J. Vogel & Son.... 6 5 367 ee 
Ideal Pkg. Co. .... «+. eas 548 
aise es 15 Seats 2,142 istics 
PGND . Vales ddesvee 26 478 2,872 5,689 
Total... .. 1,648 1,682 17,065 8,110 





Not including 746 cattle, 257 calves, 6,204 hogs, 
and 1,485 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION, 
tecapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for the week ended June 28, 1930, with compari 
sons: 





CATTLE. 


Cor. 
Week ended Prev. week, 
June 28. week. 1929. 
Chicago 17,099 












Kansas City 

Omaha (incl. 
a” re eres 
ks SOMO 266s nis. sinsina.ex 
Sioux City esas 
Oklahoma City ......... 
mere ee 
Denver 
Bt. POW oo sccccccveneess 
MEIWEURCR oiccctcccsscee 
Indianapolis 
oe ee 








BREE ina sesnas wee Xeaes eee 


111,610 
HOGS 
ICUO os a '<0.0:0'0 0:60 4 0.0 00 69,211 
Meneses OM 6s 6 vccessss 28,155 


Omaha 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma 
PON ais akiSo 0s Cane 
a, ee 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 3 { 
NEE, os cbc cen seen se 7,065 19'888 12,447 


SOG) RR ames lee 438,278 407,749 443,069 
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SHEEP. 


IE ac ak cighice eacanas 44,572 48,387 39,293 
Kansas City : 25, 614 26,688 22,597 
Omaha ° - 29,493 28,958 20,729 
St. Louis - 21,566 17,067 24,026 
St. Joseph : 







en 9,823 10,354 
ron EE <c04 on ewiee 1,337 1,017 

ee re 1,055 2,712 
Denv SOAPS ROCCE Pe eae 10,777 
St. Paul .. . oes. 3,484 3,355 
Po, eee ee 1,373 724 
RE soo vii0's ees 97 6,774 6,063 


pe Troe 6,402 





TY disigrcwcntw sa onsaeae 179,925 180,158 150,8 815 


THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
July 3, 1980, with totals from the open- 
ing of future trading on March 1, 1930, 
to date, as follows: 


Week ended Totals to 





July 3. July 3. 
Pounds sold ......... 412,500 9,372 yo 
Hogs sold F 1,800 40, 
Contracts sold ....... 25 568 
Contracts delivered ... 1 118 
Hogs delivered ...... 60 7,925 
Pounds delivered .... 16,840 1,931,000 
Av. hogs delivered.... 280 2438 


Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended July 3, 1930, were as follows: 
SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1930. 





Un- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 
bad arrive Lee kwSweeLheseer sheeenl eeaeee eaae%s 
pie $ 8.60 $ 8.60 a 
MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1930. 
(7 GAYB).. weces® cevees soesee coeees 
RE aS OO I Me ee i ea wcaes 
Cece eeceeeceeee ceces BOBO cc caes 
TUESDAY, JULY 1, 1930. 
CF GAGE ew. visiced wales sesivss 
600.6 6.5400 bie 06 Se ees BO OD sccics’ sewase 
a Oe ee eee rr 
er TT Te er 8 Meee 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1980. 
To mErive (FT GAPS). cscs cecene cnssse severe 
pi rer ree re SO cieee 6s60%s 
RS wesw esa cean swe 9.30 $ 9.30 
AUG Rese ee hice es SO? eee sae xe See 
THURSDAY, JULY 3, 1930. 
CMOS gad. 6450 Sas aie eek | Roane (sees 
EE 66S siete dadeawiGntek de, mesuse a re 
bE RE RC ee eee Ce “Seccus 
4 MICO ere eer $ 9.40 $ 9.50 A Der ee 
BE an alert naka ste-een oS! Rey meet, ee Coe 


FRIDAY, JULY 4, 1930.—-Holiday. 

*Light hogs—not less than 170 Jbs., nor more 
than 210 Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
Ibs., nor more than 260 Ibs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un 
even weight hogs—averaging not iess than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs weigh 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carlot 
-—-16,500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 
1,500 Ibs. 

-— 

RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended June 28, 1930, with 
comparisons: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended June 28... .147,000 576,000 245,000 


5835, 000 
601,000 
563,000 


245,000 






4 revious week 
v20 





At 11 markets: 


Week ended June : 
a Maka week “ 





SBE Side Guat he fooenniaiannces <a ea 





on ee Lee Pee Tee TERT CRETE PRR 468,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended June 28.....122,000 456,000 172,000 
Previous week .......... 147,000 456,000 178,000 
eer oro eee 145,000 456,000 159,000 
‘C0 KU We ee hes One He Ree 146,000 427,000 180,000 
Tee PLE ee ee 148,000 507,000 169,000 

is Pade ate whan cate ae 188,000 397,000 170,000 


What are the characteristics of neu- 
tral lard, and for what is it used? Ask 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yard for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., June 23... .13,597 1,149 44,443 9,317 
Tues., June 24... 4,838 2,154 31,280 9,860 
Wed., June 25... 6,584 1,994 20,065 13,844 
Thurs., June 26.. 5,720 1,633 29,447 4,266 








Fri., June 27.... 2,508 492 21,997 5,901 
Sat., June 28.... 300 200 9,500 5,000 
Yc By eee 33,547 7,652 156,732 48,188 
Previous week ..39,922 “= 162,240 51,445 
oa re 36,089 10,21 131,976 47,576 


Two years ago...41,615 12 "OT8 146,753 63,975 
Total receipts. for anes and year to June 28, 
with comparisons: 





——June.—— ——Year. 

1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
Cattle ...... 169,307 161,767 1,022,610 1,097,088 
ee 40,733 48,237 308,563 397,083 
ME S4ancces 600,653 544, po! ry 976,722 4,162,183 
RE vveeee 222,285 221,527 1,939,861 1,708,630 


SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 





Mon., June 23... 3,898 1 8,161 800 
Tues., June 24... 1,970 18 5,613 79 
Wed., June 25. - 2,002 1 2,315 657 
Thurs. June 26.. 1,671 2 2,862 149 
Fri., June 27.... 658 2 7,740 966 
Sat., June 28.... 100 ives 500 1,000 
This week ...... 10,299 24 «(27,191 3,651 
Previous week ..10,288 73  =©23,101 1,818 
(ae 10,648 279 «27,339 4,696 
Two years ago. ..12,718 283 §=631,796 =10,225 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 








Week ended June 28.$10.25 $ 8.80 $11.30 
Previous week ..... 9.85 9.65 11.65 
1929 14.05 10.75 14.05 
1920 14.25 10.25 16.35 
1927 11.35 8.65 14.15 
1926 9.70 14.10 15.55 
1925 11.25 13.25 16.10 

Av. 1925-1929 ....$12.10 $11.40 $ 6.15 $5. 25 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


*Week ended June 129,500 44,500 






Previous week ....... 29,63 139,139 49,625 
BN tle gasgiera'9 estar wets 891 104,037 42,880 
114,957 53,750 
Tcrit tet iircr ere “31, "982 130,818 47,244 
*Saturday, June 28, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec'd. Wet. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended June 28.156,700 250 $ 9.60 §& 8.80 
Previous week 1 : 247 10.40 
1929 2 








Ay. 1925-1929 
*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


gs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in 
ion for week ended June 27, 1930, with com 
parisons: 

Week ended June 27......... 
Previous week 


Years ago 
1928 














CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Wednesday, 
July 2, 1930, were as follows: 


Week ended Prey. 

July ‘ah week, 
Packers’ purchases ......... 70,715 
Direct to packers............+. 17 y 60,289 
Shippers’ purchases 25,448 





TOCA WANE os irs Soiceciic 122,918 156.4 52 


(Chicago livestock prices on page 42. 


Carcass beef sells chiefly on _ its 
good looks. What ruins the looks of a 
carcass ? How should the carcass of 
a “splitter” work to prevent this? Ask 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ended June 28, 
1930, with comparisons: 






CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 

June 28. week. 1929. 
Pe ab cnusssesbaken we 15,863 21,826 17,009 
Kansas C ity 12,400 19,382 18,198 
Ere ee 5 22 «18,972 
St. Touls ...... 2 10,028 
= =e 5,913 
Sioux City ..... 8,565 
SR RSS 65 5h 60 ips asus 1,188 
ED: 650066 cae 8,210 
Philadelphia ...... 1,165 
Indianapolis ............. 1,052 
7,924 


New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City .. 
Cincinnati 
Denver 
Total 


Chicago .. 

Kansas City 
Omaha 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 


Sioux City 8, $ 

EE Sans wavientnecees 2 t 1 

Fort Worth one e ¥ 

Philadelphia ......... 13,305 12,626 11,684 

Indianapolis ..........-+- 23,909 22,684 24,368 

New York & Jersey City. 32,964 35,732 32,957 

Oklahoma City ........-- ,070 3,421 5,335 

Cincinnati ............-- 16,355 17,685 20,028 

BEE ceo sconces 6,735 5,512 5,991 
Wetel ..... . 443,680 446,546 409,907 

SHEEP. 

GRRORBO 20602008 . 44,572 43,387 

Kansas City .........-.- 25,614 26,688 

ee eee 29,035 31,480 

Bt. Towle ......0005. . 21,566 17,067 

Bt. FJowepgh ......seeseeee 25,932 22,552 

Sioux City .........----- 9,186 11,814 J 

ao 1,055 2,712 1,399 

Fort Worth .........++- a tae 13,794 7,8 23 

Philadelphia ..... 7,579 5,926 4,326 

Indianapolis ........-.+++ 1,12: 1,259 7 L8 

New York & Jersey City. 77,155 ae — 

Oklahoma City ........-- 1,337 ,017 : 

Cincinnati “i Sere 3,157 1,823 1,229 

eer rr 2,244 1,771 ay 323 
SS Ra 249,555 256,866 195,2 


——>— 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended June 26, 1930, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 





Same 
Prev. week 
week. 1929. 
‘oronto d $ 9.50 $11.75 
a, 9. 10.00 11.50 
Winnipeg . 10.00 12.00 
Calgary 2 10.00 11.35 
Edmonton 9.50 10.50 
Prince Albert ......... 8.5 9.25 oe 
Moose Jaw ..... 8.00 8.50 10.50 
ON oni oc we enee 8.50 9.00 . 
VEAL CALVES 
INS « osseccatvsvasone $ 9.50 $10.50 $14.50 
eer 8.50 8.00 12.50 
i... See 10.00 10.00 13.00 
0 PP 10.00 10.50 12.00 
Edmonton ..........++. 1.00 11.00 11.50 
Prince Albert ......... 7.50 8.50 10.5 
NN ee 8.00 8.00 12.00 
ror 8.00 8.00 10.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
NS Pee ereprer oe $12.50 $13.00 $13.50 
eee 13.25 13.25 13.25 
OO TT rey 11.50 12.25 12.00 
PE ncesennes seed ae 11.75 12.00 12.25 
Ree 11.35 11.85 12.00 
Prince Albert .......... 11.45 11.95 12.00 
Moowe Jaw ........00.- 11.55 11.55 11.90 
ree 11.45 11.95 11.30 
GOOD LAMBS 
DE. Coccauusesaene $13.00 $14.00 $16.50 
DEOUETOR] «ow wr ccesccccce 15.00 15.00 16.00 
DP, écccnebeseas se 12.00 12.00 16.00 
CE £65 ccbheanwseuss 11.00 11.00 2.50 
ae 10.00 12.00 16.00 
Prince Albert ......... sane Sos 14.00 
OE Sa 11.00 15.00 
Saskatoon ............. cee 11.00 15.00 
ee 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended June 28, 1930, were 3,012,- 
000 lbs.; previous week, 3,367,000 lbs.; 
same week last year, 4,774,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to June 28 this year, 
102,245,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 102,261,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended June 28, 1930, were 2,- 
723,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,057,000 
{bs.; same week last year, 5,109,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to June 28 this 
year, 87,531,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 112,359,000 lbs. 

fo 
CATTLE HIDE SUPPLIES. 


Net imports of cattle hides during 
the first four months of this year were 
more than 33 per cent over the total 
imports during the same period last 
year, according to completed figures 
compiled by the New York Hide Ex- 
change. 

The next imports during the four 
months of this year amounted to 1,519,- 
000 pieces, compared with 1,140,000 
pieces in the corresponding period last 
year. The April imports this year were 
536,000 pieces, which was the highest 
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monthly figure reported since June, 
1928. 

During the first five months of this 
year production of domestic cattle hides 
in federal inspection plants had fallen 
off slightly less than 2 per cent from 
the corresponding months of 1929. 
Total 1930 production was 3,213,848, 
compared with 3,274,764 in 1929. 

—- fe --- 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 


week ended June 28, 1930, are as fol- 
lows: 








Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
West. drsd. meats: June 28. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses j 2,688 1,689 
Cows, carcasses 969 977 
Bulls, carcasses 402 331 
Veals, carcasses 1,985 1,305 
Lambs, carcasses 10,111 «11,154 
Mutton, carcasses 1,979 1,580 
> 4a Saree: 481,556 375,675 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle 1,440 1,284 1,165 
Calves 2,264 2,547 2,051 
Hogs 7,579 12,626 11,684 
Sheep 13,305 5,926 4,326 
——_g—— 


How much hair does the average hog 
carcass yield? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Wednes- 
day, July 2, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 








CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 

ing pigs excluded) : 
Lt. lt. (140-160 lbs.) gd-ch...... $ 9.00@ 9.40 $ 9. 00@ 9.25 $ 8.50@ 8.80 $ 8.35@ 8.80 $ 8.75@ 9.00 
Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch..... 9.15@ 9.40 9.1 9.25 8.65@ 8.85 8.60@ 8.95 8.85@ 9.00 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 9.20@ 9.45 9.15@ 9.25 8.65@ 8.90 8.80@ 9.00 8.85@ 9.00 
Med. wt. (200-220 lbs.) gd-ch... 9.20@ 9.40 9.15@ 9.30 8.65@ 8.90 8.80@ 9.00 8.85@ 9.00 
(220-250 lbs.) gd-ch........... 9.20@ 9.40 9.15@ 9.25 8.65@ 8.90 8.70@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.00 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch... 9.20@ 9.40 9.00@ 9.20 8.65@ 8.80 8.65@ 8.95 8.40@ 8.85 
(290-350 lbs.) gd-ch........... 8.90@ 9.35 8.75@ 9.10 8.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.85 8.25@ 8.65 
Pkg. sows (275-500 lbs.) med-ch. 7.65@ 8.50 7.75 5@ 7.50@ 8.10 7.00@ 8.10 7.40@ 8.15 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch. 812 2) wae OR eee 7.50@ 8.35 8.50@ 8.75 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.) . o & "98- 247 Ibs 8.34-266 Ibs. 8.76-226 Ibs. 8.04-279 Ibs. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 


rer ey eee 11.00@11.75 
ES 9.50@11.00 
DE 3244 cwssdbseraeanares 8.25@ 9.75 
ES Te Reet 6.00@ 8.25 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) 
SED bs 5500 5a vena piaenen ae 11.25@12.00 
EE 1s rh nee Gs o-se0e SS Sash ae ele Se 9.75@11.50 
errs en 8.50@10.25 
RN inc stb a anne wa eae 6.25@ 8.50 


STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 


SD sss dsaicaisnw aero sees = 11.75@12.85 








DED Sch sasntuns \penchips eareae 10.25@12.00 

Ee eer 9.00@10.25 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 

SD aa hasd saat MhGuse eh eke 11.75@12.85 

RL bsSacuG hanes eu svewisseseae 10.50@12.00 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 

SED” pon eaunancaxehsyaveehin 10.25@10.75 

GOOE nccicccscccccccsscncceses 9.50@10.25 

RE. Win ain ae paOs > Saas hee es 8.00@ 9.50 

RS eh ea ae alan 6.00@ 8.00 
COWS: 

rey ts Tree rere 8.25@ 9.25 

PE hich ns spekh eas Sebhs cee sue 7.25@ 8.25 

SROIOINLS 5 snip 55's Cn aesie0's-4.a50% 4.75@ 7.25 

Low cutter and cutter....... 3.75@ 4.75 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 

RP eee 6.50@ 8.25 

CORRE, once cccccvess 5.25@ 6.75 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 

Gd-ch. 9.50@11.50 

Medium 8.50@ 9.50 

Cul-com. 6.00@ 8.50 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 

Gd-ch. ..... 6.75@ 8.75 





Com-med. 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 


4.25@ 6.75 





Lambse (90 Ibs. down): gd-ch.... 
EER. no sun 6 sccabesbines 0 ons 
(All weights)—Common ...... 
Yearling Wethers: 
(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 6.25@ 9.75 
Ewes: (90-120 Ibs.)—med-ch..... 2.50@ 3.50 
(120-150 lbs.)—Med-ch. ...... 2.00@ 3.25 
(All weights)—Cui-com. ...... 1.00@ 2.50 





11.00@12.00 


11.25@12.00 


11.25@12.00 


10.50@11.5 


10.00@ 11.00 


10.25@11.35 
9.00@10.75 
7.75@ 9.25 
6.00@ 7.75 


10. 50@11.75 

).25@10.50 
8000 9.25 
6.25@ 8.00 


10.50@11.25 
9.50@ 1 
8.00@ 9.50 
6.00@ 8.00 





9.25@11.00 
7.75@ 9.25 
6.00@ 7.75 


11.00@11.75 
9.25@11.25 
8.00@ 9.75 
6.00@ 8.25 


10.50@11.75 11.00@11.75 
9.25@10.75 9.50@11.00 
8.00@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.5 
6.25@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.25 


9.50@11.25 
7.75@ 9.50 
6.00@ 7.75 





5@12.00 
5@10.75 


11.00@12.00 


11.25@12.00 10. 
y 75@11.25 10.00@11. 


~~ 


9.75@11.25 


8.00@ 9.75 8.25@10.00 8.25@ 9.75 8.50@10.00 
1.25@12.00 11.25@12.25 11. 006 @12.00 11.25@12.00 
9.75@11.25 10.00@11.25 9.75@11.00  10.00@11.25 


9.25@10.25 


9.50@10.75  9.50@10.50 
9.00@10.50 8.75@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.50 
7.75@ 9.00 7 


7.50@ 8.75 .00@ 8.50 
6.00@ 7.75 


6.25@ 7.50 5. 





50@ 7.00 


8.25@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.25 
7.00@ 8.25 6.25@ 7.75 6.25@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.50 
5.25@ 7.00 4.75@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.75 
3.00@ 5.25 3.00@ 4.75 3.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 5.00 





6.25@ 7.50 5.75@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.25 
4.00@ 6.25 4.25@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.25 4.25@ 6.00 
9.00@10.50 9.00@11.00 -50@ 9.50 8.50@11.50 
6.50@ 9.00 eo 4 9.00 5.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.50 
3.50@ 6.50 4.50@ 7.00 3. 00@ 5 5.50 5.00@ 6.50 
8.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 5.50@ 8.50 6.00@ 9.00 
5.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 8.00 3.00@ 5.50 4.00@ 6.00 


9.50@10.75 
8.00@10.00 8.25@ 9.50 
4.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.25 


9.25@10.50 
7.75@ 9.25 
5.00@ 7.75 


9.00@10.25 
7.25@ 9.00 
4.50@ 7.25 






6.00@ 9.00 5.50@ 7.75 5.25@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.7: 
2.50@ 3.50 1.75@ 3.00 2.25@ 3.25 2.50@ 3.2! 
2.25@ 3.25 1.30@ 2.75 2.00@ 3.00 1.75@ 3.0 
1,.00@ 2.50 TH@ 1.75 T5@ 2.25 75@ 2.00 





e, 


‘is 


12.00 
11.00 
10.00 


12.00 
11.25 


10.50 
9.50 
8.50 
7.00 


8.25 
7.50 
6.75 
5.00 


25 
6.00 


11.50 
8.50 
6.50 


adh 


.00 
3.00 


_ 
125 


isto 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 
PACKER HIDES—Another very 
quiet week passed in the packer hide 


market, with no trading whatever men-. 


tioned so far. The holiday at the 
end of the week helped to curtail seri- 
ous attempts to do business, and 
neither buyers nor sellers have been 
exerting any pressure. Hides are avail- 
able at last trading prices. Very little 
has been heard from buyers, although 
some bids were in the market at 42@lc 
under last trading prices, with killers 
inclined to feel that the better quality 
now available is worth at least steady 
money. This is the dullest season of 
the year in the shoe manufacturing 
business, with the result that the 
leather market continues very dull, but 
some seasonal improvement is expected 
later in the month. 

Meanwhile, all descriptions are 
quoted below on basis of last trading 
prices; buyers’ ideas range %@lc un- 
der these figures, although packers re- 
fuse to consider such bids. 

Spready native steers 16@16%2c, 
nom. Heavy native steers last sold at 
15c, and extreme native steers at 1344c. 

Last trading in butt branded steers 
was at 14%c and Colorados at 14c. 
Heavy Texas steers quoted 144c; light 
Texas steers last sold at 13%c, and 
extreme light Texas steers at 12'c. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 18c in 
a small way. Light native cows last 
moved at 13c, and branded cows at 
12%ec. 

Native bulls last sold at 9c for regu- 
lar points and 9%4c for St. Pauls; 
branded bulls 8¢ lead paid. 

The South American market was 
moderately active, around 16,000 hides 
reported sold so far. Last trading was 
8,000 Argentine steers at $33.50, equal 
to 13 5/16c; 4,000 sold earlier at $33.50, 
equal to 13 9/16c, due to difference in 
exchange rates, with $33.25 paid late 
last week, equal to about 13%c. Uru- 
guay steers sold at $33.75 for 4,000. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Small 
packer market dull, in sympathy with 
other markets. Last trading locally in 
June all-weight native steers and cows 
was at 13c, branded at 12@12%4c, for 
productions from outside plants, which 
is considered the full market at the 
moment. No movement as yet of July 
hides. 

Last trading in Pacific Coast market 
was at 12c for May steers and 10%c 
for cows, f.o.b. shipping points. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Market quoted 
$30.00@32.00 per ton, Chicago. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country mar- 
ket slow, with a slightly easier tone. 
All-weights quoted around 9c top, se- 
lected, delivered, with some 48 Ib. av. 
reported at this figure early. Heavy 
steers and cows 842@9c. Buff weights 
quoted 9@9'%e. Bids of 11%c reported 
for 25/45 lb. extremes, asking 12c. Bulls 
slow, around 6%@7c, selected, asked. 
All-weight branded about 8c, flat, less 
Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—One big packer’ sold 
5,500 June production calf at the week- 
end at 20c, northern basis, or 1c down 
from previous sales. In view of the 


apparent strength in the eastern mar- 
ket on calf, other packers declined this 
price, asking up to 22c. Market quoted 
in a range, 20@21c, nom. 

Chicago city calfskins 18@19c, nom., 
with last sales at 19c for 8/15 lb. 
weights; the 8/10 lb. last sold at 18c, 
and 10/15 lb. at 20c. Mixed cities and 
countries quoted 15@15%c, nom.; 
straight countries around 14@14c. 
Chicago city light calf and deacons 
$1.35 last paid. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in June 
native kips was at 19c, northern basis. 
One packer sold 800 to 1,000 June over- 
weights at 1642c, or 4c down from last 
sale; branded kips around 15c, nom. 

Chicago city kips quoted 17@17%c, 
nom., top last paid. Mixed cities and 
countries 1442@15c; straight countries 
13%@l14¢e. 

Packer regular slunks sold last week 
at $1.25 for May-June take-off, as pre- 
viously reported; hairless 25@380c, nom. 

HORSEHIDES — Horsehides slow, 
with city renderers offered around 
$4.00@4.25; good mixed lots priced 
$3.50@3.75, ranging down to $2.75@ 
3.00 for poorer lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 
10@10%c per lb. Big packer shear- 
lings unchanged from last week, when 
about six cars moved at 50c for No. 1’s 
and 30c for No. 2’s, and market about 
cleaned up to July ist. Small packer 
shearlings unchanged at 32%¢, flat, last 
paid. Pickled skins unchanged; last 
trading in winter skins was at $4.75 
per doz. at Chicago. Market rather 
slow in becoming established on sum- 
mer lambs; some 5,000 reported sold 
this week at 50c each for regular lambs 
and 30¢c each for small lambs. Last 
sale of California spring lambs was at 
$5.75 per doz. at Chicago. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
dull and quoted 5@7c asked, according 
to size and quality. Gelatine scraps 
4c, nom., delivered. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market quiet, all 
June productions having sold earlier, 
at 15¢e for native steers, 14%c for butt 
brands and 14c for Colorados. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Market  con- 
tinues very dull, with little heard from 
buyers. Buff weights generally talked 
9c top. Extreme could) probably be 
moved at 11%c, although buyers gen- 
erally claim this is top. 

CALFSKINS—Light calfskins moved 
in a good way this week and the mar- 
ket appears to be in a better position. 
About 20,000 of the 5-7’s sold at $1.55 
for collectors’ and $1.60 for packer’s 
skins. Last trading in 7-9’s was at 
$2.00@2.10, and 9-12’s at $2.70@2.80. 
Last sale of 12/17 lb. veal kips was at 
$3.10@3.15, and heavy kips, 17 lb. and 
up, sold in a small way at $4.25. Col- 
lectors have advanced their price 3c 
per lb. on green calfskins, and 40c on 
kipskins, due to competitive conditions. 

New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, June 28, 1930—Close: July 
12.10n; Aug. 12.35n; Sept. 12.68@ 
12.70; Oct. 18.00n; Nov. 13.35n; Dec. 
13.70 sale; Jan. 14.00n; Feb. 14.30b; 
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March 14.55n; April 
15.08b. Sales 44 lots. 

Monday, June 30, 1930—Close: July 
12.10n; Aug. 12.35n; Sept. 12.68 sale; 
Oct. 13.00n; Nov. 13. 35n; Dec. 13.71@ 
13.72; Jan. 14.00n; Feb. 14.10b; March 
14, 50n; April 14. bn; May 15. 05b. Sales 
37 lots. 

Tuesday, July 1, 1980—Close: July 
12.10n; Aug. 12.40n; Sept. 12.73b; Oct. 
18.10n; Nov. 13.45n; Dec. 13.80@13.90; 
Jan. 14.00n; Feb. 14.20b; March 
14.55n; April 14.85n; May 15.20b; June 
15.30n. Sales 10 lots. 

Wednesday, July 2, 1930—Close: 
July 12.00n; Aug. 12.35n; Sept. 12.75b; 
Oct. 18.10n; Nov. 18.45n; Dec. 13.85b; 
Jan. 14.00n; Feb. 14.21b; March 
14.50b; April 14.80n; May 15.10@ 
15.19; June 15.20n. Sales 11 lots. 

Thursday, July 3, 1980—Close: July 
12.00; Aug. 12.40; Sept. 13.15; Nov. 
13.45; Dee. 18.75@13.81; Jan. 14.00; 
Feb. 14.21; March 14.45; April 14.70; 
May 15.00@15.20; June 15.10. 

The Hide Exchange was closed on 
Friday, July 4, and Saturday July 5. 
——- fe — 

WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 

Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended June 28, 1930, 
were as follows: 

Week ended New York. 


14.80n; May 


Boston. Phila, 
488 





June 28, 19380 10,627 

June 21, 1930........ i a er te 

June 14, 1930........ 35,987 20,353 1,259 

June 7, 19380 71,138 1,570 
To date, 1930...... 999,975 524,108 308,734 

June 20, 1020........ 50,398 1,301 4,080 

June 22, 1920........ 20,064 2,150 31,531 





To date, 1929...... 635,515 148,147 312,668 


S 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended July 3, 1930, with com- 
parisons are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev, Cor. week, 
July 3. week. 1929. 
Spr. nat. 

Ee 16 @16%n 16 @16%n 194% @20 
Hvy. nat. strs. @15 @15 174%@18 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @14% @14\% @16% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

area @14% @14% @16% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @i4 @l4 @16 
Ex-light Tex, 

O. ciciaws @12% @12% @16%n 
Brnd'd cows. @12% @12% @16%n 
Hvy. nat. cows @13 @13 @1i% 
Lt. nat. cows @13 @13 @li 
Nat. bulls .. 9 3 eM 9 3 om @12% 
Brnd’d bulls. ll @11% 
Calfskins ...20 é: or 21 G22 24 @25 
Kips, nat. @19 @l19 @22% 
Kips, ov-wt. ‘16% @ 17 @li @21n 
Kips, brnd’d. be @15in @19 
Slunks, reg.. 1.25 @1.25 @1.40 
Slunks, hris.25 G30 25 @30n 35 @45n 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS, 


Nat. all-wts. @13n @138n @1liax 
Branded ....12 @l2 man 12 @12%n @16ax 
Nat. bulls .. 9 @12 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 7% @ 7% @10% 
Calfskins ...18 @19n @19n 22 
2 ee 17 @17% @17% 20n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.15 @1.15 @1.20 
Slunks, bris..20 @25n @2in @30n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. 84@ 9 @9 12 @12% 
Hvy. cows .. 84@ 9 @ 9 12 @12% 
venous 9 @ 9% 9%@10 @13n 
Extremes ...114%@12 11% @12% @15% 
ME 6 5 4610 64@ 7 6%4@ 7 @10n 
Calfskins ...14 @14% @iin 17 @18 
i ere 18%@14 @lin 164%@17 
Light calf...1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 
Deacons ....1.00@1.10 ge hg 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg..50 @60 50 @60 50 @60 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n 5 @10n 15 @20 


Horsehides ..3.00@4.00 3.25@4.25 5.00@6.25 


Hogskins ... @50 50 @55 60 @70 
SHEEPSKINS. 

POE, TMB 6 ck Coieee Sei ctsc cre cddecocwce 

Sml. pkr. 

BMMBDS. ccc cccvcasce sccccvsves cocsccesens 


Pkr. shearlgs.30 @50 30 @50 


1.15@1.35 
Dry pelts ...10 @10% 10 @10% 20 @21 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE y OC R KK 


; IMPROVEMENT 
and development of machinery and 
equipment, together with its application 
for service in the Refrigerating Indus- 
try, constantly engages the attention of 
York engineers. The York research lab- 
oratories have given the Industry many 
of its outstanding developments. 


The latest achievement of York engi- 
neering is the York Patented Ammonia 
Liquid Circulating System. Its outstand- 
ing advantages can be summarized as 
follows: 

LOWER OPERATING COSTS —The 
York Patented Ammonia Liquid Cireu- 
lating System permits higher operating 
with 
crease in operating efficiency and sub- 


suction pressures attendant in- 
stantial decrease in power consumption, 
for the reason that the entire evaporat- 
ing system has its surface completely 
wetted by ammonia, thereby allowing 
every square foot of surface in the evap- 
orating system to serve for useful cool- 
ing work. Further the ammonia is sup- 
plied to the evaporating system so that 
no static pressure is developed on the 
liquid ammonia within the evaporator. 
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Diagram of York Patented Ammonia Liquid 
Circulating System. (Patent No. 1718312) 
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AMMONIA LIQUID 
CIRCULATING SYSTEM 


In addition, the ammonia vapor is with- 
drawn from the evaporating system in 
such a manner as to prevent the forma- 
tion of gas pockets and liquid traps. 


LOWER TEMPERATURES —This sys- 
tem produces lower temperatures with 
the same amount of evaporating surface 
substantially for the reasons previously 
given, i.e., completely wetted evaporat- 
ing surface, no gas pockets or liquid 
traps, resulting in full evaporating sur- 
face available for useful cooling work. 


EASE OF OPERATION—The evapo- 
rating system may be cut out of service 
by merely stopping the ammonia recir- 
culating pump. Constant manual super- 
vision is eliminated, as it is unnecessary 
for the operator to adjust valves to 
regulate the flow of liquid ammonia 
through the evaporator. This feature 
in itself is sufficient to justify the instal- 
lation of the York Patented Ammonia 
Liquid Circulating System. In the now 
obsolete manually controlled systems, 
where a number of valves are used to 
regulate the flow of liquid ammonia 
through the evaporator, as the refriger- 
ating plant load and condensing pres- 
sure vary, constant adjustment is neces- 
sary, or the result would be too little or 
too much ammonia through the evapo- 
rating system, with attendant losses in 
operating efficiency and possible dam- 
age to the equipment. 


SAFETY—tThis system assures dry gas 
to the compressor, thereby eliminating 
compressor troubles and prolonging the 
life of the equipment for the reason 
that the unevaporated liquid and the 
gas coming from the evaporating sys- 
tem enter the ammonia circulating 
system receiver. This receiver is large 


enough to accommodate the entire am- 
monia liquid charge within the system 
and allow sufficient additional recever 
capacity for gas. The unevaporated liq- 
uid returning from the evaporating sys- 
tem remains in the receiver ready for 
recirculation by the ammonia circulat- 
ing pump. The gas passes over to the 
compression system. This feature of as- 
suring dry gas to the compressor is un- 
influenced by a variation in operating 
load. 


FLEXIBILITY—Its refrigerating effect 
is immediate. The entire charge of liq- 
uid ammonia is carried in the York low 
pressure receiver, pre-cooled to evapo- 
rating temperatures and is available for 
instant use. 


EASILY DEFROSTED—It is especially 
adapted to low temperature work. The 
evaporating system may be instantly 
drained of liquid ammonia, and hot 
gas introduced to the coils, making de- 
frosting positive and rapid. Even when 
defrosting, the safety feature remains 
unchanged. The ammonia liquid and 
gas returning from the evaporating sys- 
tem first pass through the ammonia 
liquid circulating system receiver, where 
the unevaporated liquid remains, and 
the gas passes on to the compression 
system. 


One of the surest measures of the value 
of the York Patented Ammonia Liquid 
Circulating System is the enthusiasm 
with which users of refrigeration are 
adopting it. A York representative will 
gladly make a survey of your existing 
plant and advise you if this system can 
be applied to your uses. Communicate 
with the nearest of our conveniently 
located direct factory branches. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICE, YORK, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ice and Refrigeration 
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Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Bmployee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. l 











COLD STORAGE TEMPERATURES. 


It has been shown that refrigeration 
does not kill microorganisms; it acts 
only to retard their development and 
may, therefore, be considered as aseptic 
rather than germicidal. Tests have 
shown that many organisms were not 
killed when exposed for hours at the ex- 
tremely low temperature of liquid hy- 
drogen—approximately 421 degs. below 
zero F. 

It has been pointed out, moreover, 
that time also is an important factor 
in the development of microorganisms. 


Their growth will proceed slowly even 
at low temperatures and will in time 
render the product unfit for food. As 
the temperature rises, the time that 
foods can be held in a wholesome con- 
dition decreases rapidly. Time and 
temperature of holding are therefore 
intimately connected and must neces- 
sarily be considered together. 

Furthermore, the initial condition of 
the food when stored will greatly affect 
the length of time it can be held in 
good condition at any given tempera- 
ture. Foods that are clean and fresh 
when stored will, of course, remain in 
a wholesome condition at a given tem- 
perature much longer than will those 
that are not clean and fresh. 

In other words, the initial number of 
organisms will largely determine the 
time that the food can safely be held. 
Only clean, fresh foods should ever be 
held in cold storage. Those of doubtful 
condition may prove dangerous to 
health even though held at a low tem- 
perature for only a short time. 

Since microorganisms develop at all 
temperatures above freezing, it is evi- 
dent that any food product will decay 
in due time unless solidly frozen. The 
problem of refrigeration, then, is to so 
regulate the temperature that the prod- 
uct will suffer the minimum of de- 
terioration during the period that it is 
stored. 

Theoretically, the ideal temperature 
for cold storage is that which results 
in the slowest development) of micro- 
organisms and in the case of fruits and 
vegetables, in the maximum retardation 
of their life processes without actual 
injury. The only objection to maintain- 
ing such a temperature is the cost in- 
volved. 

Practically, the most satisfactory 
cold storage temperature is the best 
compromise that can be made by con- 
sidering, on the one hand, the initial 
condition of the product and its life 
processes, the rate of growth of micro- 
organisms, and the time the product 
will be stored; and on the other hand, 
the cost of producing and maintaining 
refrigeration. 

Consequently, the temperature main- 
tained in proper cold storage must vary 


according to the nature of the particu- 
lar product stored, and the time that it 
is stored. The answer to the query, 
“Is there one definite temperature for 
the cold storage of foods?” is “No!”— 
Refrigerating Engineering. 


—_¢—_—. 
THAT NEW EXPANSION VALVE. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


I read with interest the article by 
Robert S. Wheaton, in the June 21 
number of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
entitled “New Expansion Valve.” 

The principal objection that I have 
to the valve is that it contains a float. 
Mr. Wheaton states that it has “no 
diaphragm, springs, valve stem stuffing 
boxes, or other adjusting devices.” But 
it does contain a float, and it does con- 
tain a valve which is operated by that 
float, which is sufficient to cause many 
a practical refrigerating man to steer 
shy of the device. 

While it may be true that the float 
is operated by means of mercury, and 
is therefore powerful, owing to the 
heaviness of mercury, it nevertheless 
may not be powerful enough to open 
the valve at all times. I would rather 
use a diaphragm operated by auxiliary 
water or air pressure, even though 
diaphragms are objectionable. Of the 
two evils, I prefer the diaphragm. 

And then again it is quite possible 
that this valve will not close with suffi- 
cient tightness. I am afraid there will 
be more or less leakage. Rust and dirt 
particles are commonly carried along 
in the liquid, and when such rust and 
dirt lodge on the valve seat the valve 
will surely leak. A diaphragm valve 
operated by auxiliary water or air pres- 
sure will close a valve tight even 
against scale or rust. Any desired 
force is obtainable. 

On the whole, though, Mr. Wheaton’s 
valve is certainly cleverly worked out 
and I congratulate him. I trust he will 
be able to eliminate the float and make 
the action unquestionably positive. 

These, of course, are only sugges- 
tions which are offered in a spirit of 
helpfulness and not in a spirit of criti- 
cism. I have had considerable experi- 
ence and trouble with floats and that is 
why I am “agin ’em.” 

W. F. ScHAPHOoRST, M. E. 
——_—-_ 
GOVERNMENT STORAGE PLANT. 

A refrigerating plant that has been 
under construction for some time at the 
port of Gdynia, Poland, as reported by 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Redfern 
at Warsaw, is nearly ready to com- 
mence operations. The plant will handle 
such products as eggs, bacon, meat, but- 
ter, etc., for export, and since it has 
been financed by the state land bank, 
a government institution, it is essenti- 
ally a government owned enterprise. 

Exporters utilizing the facilities of 
the new plant can obtain credit for 2/3 
of the value of the produce delivered 
at a present annual interest rate of 8 
per cent, except in the case of eggs, 
for which payment will be advanced up 
to 75 per cent of fair value. As a gov- 
ernment undertaking, overhead charges 
are expected to be kept at a low level. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


William Sherman and _ associates 
have acquired the Merchants Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Oakland, Calif. 


A cold storage plant is being erected 
by the Brookhaven Creamery Co., 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


A contract has been awarded by the 
Cassco Ice Co., Waynesboro, Va., for 
the erection of a cold storage plant. 


Five new commercial cold storage 
vaults are being constructed in the 
plant of the Santa Fe Ice Co., San 
Angelo, Tex. It is expected that work 
will be completed early in July. 


A refrigerating plant has been in- 
stalled in the warehouse of the Logan 
Grocery Co., Prescott, Ariz. 


A quick freezing room has been built 
in the plant of the Commonwealth Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., Boston, Mass. 


A contract has been let for the 
mechanical equipment for the new ice 
and cold storage plant of the Agua 
Caliente Co., Agua Caliente, Mex. 


The Harrison County Poultry Asso- 
ciation is planning the erection of a 
community cold storage plant in Gulf- 
port, Miss. 


Erection of a cold storage plant is 
being considered by the Tri-County 
Growers Association, Port Royal, Va. 


Construction has started on a new 
modern office and cold storage plant 
in Sequin, Tex., for the San Antonio 
Public Service Co. 


A cold storage plant will be con- 
structed in Zillah, Wash., by the C. C. 
Woodall Co. 


Additional refrigerating equipment 
has been purchased by the C. L. Robin- 
son Ice & Cold Storage Co., Winchester, 
Va. 

A small cold storage plant is being 
erected in Clyde, Tex., by D. P. Hollis. 


Plans are being made to electrify the 
plant of the Hornell Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Hornell, N. Y. 


The Boonville Ice & Storage Co., 
Boonville, Ind., has recently installed 
new refrigerating equipment. 

A cold storage plant is being erected 
in Frederick, Okla., by the Southwest- 
ern Light & Power Co. 


A warehouse, including cold storage, 
will be erected in Hickory, N. C., by 
the Carolina Stores, Inc. 


A cold storage warehouse, to cost 
approximately $1,500,000, is being 
planned by the Vancouver Board of 
Harbor Commissioners, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. 


American Ice Co., through its New 
York and Brooklyn subsidiary, the 
Knickerbocker Ice Co., has purchased 
the manufacturing facilities and busi- 
ness of B. M. C. Ice Co., Glencove, 
Long Island, serving Glencove, Roslyn 
and nearby points. The business will 
be merged with the Knickerbocker Co.’s 
Long Island operations. American Ice 
and subsidiaries now operates a chain 
of 84 plants along the Atlantic Sea- 
board. 
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JUNE MEAT TRADE REVIEW. 


Substantial declines in wholesale 
prices featured the meat trade during 
the month ended June 28, according to 
a review of the livestock and meat situ- 
ation issued by the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. 


Declines during the month in the case 
of beef ranged from 7 to 26 per cent, 
varying with the grade and weight. In 
the case of veal, declines ranged from 
16 to 20 per cent. Good and choice 
grades of lambs increased in price, but 
medium and other grades declined. 
Fresh pork loins declined from 22 to 28 
per cent, those of heavier weight show- 
ing the greatest decline. Other fresh 
pork cuts, such as shoulders, butts, and 
spareribs, also declined. Smoked hams, 
bacon, and picnics did not share in the 
general decline. 

The demand for smoked meats was 
about normal for this season of the 
year. Prices were relatively strong 
during most of the month but showed 
some easiness at the close. Smoked 
hams at present are about 10 per cent 
lower at wholesale than they were a 
year ago. Bacon also is lower. 

There was a fair trade in dry salt 
meats. 

The demand for 
Prices were firm. 


-—-—4-——- 
DANISH BACON PRODUCTION. 


Developments in the Danish bacon 
and meat trade during May indicate 
that the long expected increase in ba- 
con production is beginning to ma- 
terialize, according to a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce report. Weekly 
shipments for May were the highest 
on record for years, shipments for one 
single week reaching nearly 6,500 tons, 
and averaging 5,700 tons for the month. 
The May shipments have brought the 
1930 bacon exports up to a total of 
150,000 tons, more than 15 per cent 
above the relatively high level main- 
tained during the first five months of 
1929. 

Bacon prices, as was to be expected, 
have continued to weaken during May 
and now stand at a lower level than has 
been reached for several years. English 
wholesale quotations during the last 
week of May stood at $21.90 to $23.85 
per cwt. (112 pounds), as compared 
with $24.34 to $27.26 per cwt. a year 
ago. 

a 
LIVESTOCK AND MEAT BOARD. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

Various reports were presented by 
directors and members of the Board’s 
staff. The report of its general man- 
ager, R. C. Pollock, touched upon all 
phases of its work and presented a 
vivid picture of what is going on to 
further the interests of the livestock 
and meat industry. 

At its closing session on Friday the 
Board re-elected its present officers. 
These are: Charles D. Carey, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., representing the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, chair- 
man; Thomas E. Wilson, Chicago, rep- 
resenting the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, vice-chairman; Everett 
C. Brown, Chicago, representing the 
National Live Stock Exchange, treas- 
urer, and R. C. Pollock of Chicago, 
secretary-general manager. 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption for March, 1930, as com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 


CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 


Inspected slaughter: 
Cattle, number .......-- 
Calves, number ........ 

Carcasses condemned: 
Cattle, number 
Calves, number 

Average live weight: 

attle, lbs. 
Calves, lbs. 

Average dressed weight: 
Cattle, lbs. 
Calves, Ibs. 

Total dressed wt. (carcass, 

not incl. ene? 


Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
sh beef, M. Ibs.... 
Cured beef, M. Ibs... 
End of month— 
Fresh beef, M. lbs.... 
Cured beef, M. lbs.... 
Exports? M. lbs.: 
esh beef and veal.... 
Cured beef 
Canned beef ........... 
Oleo oil and stearin‘.... 
BT 0080 0st0ccncdeses 
Imports, M. lbs.: 
Fresh beef and veal. 
Beef, veal, pkid., cured 
Beef, canned .......... 
Repts., cattle, calves*, M. 
Price per 100 Ibs.: 
Cattle, av. cost for slgt. 
Calves, ay. cost for slgt. 
At Chicago— 
Cattle, good steers.... 
er 
At eastern markets— 
Beef carcasses, good.. 
Veal carcasses, good.. 


Inspected slaughter, No... 
Carcasses condemned, No. 
Average live weight, lbs.. 
Average dressed wght, lbs. 
Tot. dressed wght. (carcass, 
not incl. condemned).... 
Lard per 100 lbs. live 
weight, lbs. 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
Fresh pork, M. lbs... 
Cured pork, M. lbs... 
Lard lbs 


Cured pork, M. lbs... 


Imports, M. Ibs.: 
WEOGD PORK .ccccccsccee 
Pork, pickled and salted 
Prepared or preserved 
hams, shlidrs., bacon.. 
Receipts of hogs*, M..... 
Price per 100 lbs.: 
Av. cost for slaughter. . 
At Chicago— 
Live hogs, med. wght. 
At eastern markets— 
Fresh pk. loins, 10/15 
Shoulders, skinned ... 
Picnics, 6 to 8 lbs... 
Butts, Boston style... 


Bacon, breakfast No. 1, 


8. p. c., 8 to 10 Ibs. 
Hams, smoked, No. 2, 
_ ale 3 Se 
Lard, hardwood tubs. 


a ea slaughter, | > 





yp live weight, ibe 
Av. dressed weight, Ibs... 
Tot. dressed wght. (carcass, 
not incl. condemned)... 
Stor., fresh lamb, mutton: 
Begin. of month, M. Ibs. 
End of month, M. Ibs.. 
Exports, fresh?, M. Ibs.... 
Imports, fresh, M. lbs.... 
Receipts of sheep®, ax 
Price per 100 Ibs.: 
Average cost for sight. 
At Chicago— 
Lambs, 84 Ibs. down.. 
Sheep, med. to choice 
At eastern markets— 
Lamb carcasses, good. 
Mutton, good ........ 





11927, 1928, and 1929. 





2 Including reexports. 
rect figure not available at this date. 
ported prior to January, 1928. 


4 Beginning Jan’ 


* Public stock yards. 


March. Total or average, January-March. 
3-year 3-year 
average. 1929. 1930. average.! 1929. 1930. 
686,008 631,778 615,355 2,075,426 1,936,085 1,889,359 
424,198 408,796 387,994 1,161,063 1,088,987 1,091,174 
5,360 4,367 4,327 15,829 12,844 13,803 
1,205 1,022 1,331 3,144 2,782 3,069 
960.31 969.88 960.12 960.37 970.00 969.03 
155.13 156.19 157.39 163.87 164.02 165.16 
524.67 533.93 527.65 519.35 528.96 528.13 
91.31 90.61 92.38 95.64 95.70 95.79 
356,899 334,994 322,409 1,069,017 1,016,788 289,966 
38,689 36,948 35,720 110,593 103,686 104,215 
57,387 67,486 69,800 62,973 72,218 73,241 
22,793 21,285 25,798 23,490 21,673 26,260 
49,745 60,146 64,146 ~° 56,846 66,756 68,879 
22,263 20,597 24,597 22,871 21,367 25,574 
223 295 367 725 966 3893 
1,105 1,028 904 2,879 2,457 2,299 
277 306 228 713 688 738 
7,463 7,824 5,893 19,426 17,487 16,017 
250 185 400 912 542. 786 
1,429 1,492 1,300 4,732 5,460 2,961 
i 75 84 5) 541 355 
6,558 10,617 6,245 12,215 20,169 11,517 
ay 551 1,445 1,547 4,718 4,272 4,512 
9.82 10.80 10.08 9.48 10.37 9.99 
12.14 13.73 11.28 12.02 13.42 11.81 
12.74 13.32 13.58 13.07 13.56 13.85 
12.87 14.29 10.55 13.19 14.29 11.77 
19.02 19.93 19.98, 18.86 19.73 20.14 
21.59 23.75 20.92 22.03 24.00 22.48 
HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 

4,207,444 3,645,301 3,392,302 14,001,552 13,860,671 12,427,811 
13,024 753 10,042 41,027 36,801 3, 
231. 229.47 230.25 229.20 227.59 230.18 
176.82 174.93 174.43 174.99 172.52 174.98 

740,459 635,791 589,968 2,436,920 2,379,947 2,169,334 
16.06 16.06 15.94 15.91 16.28 15.78 
244,323 291,050 217,942 183,234 229,553 180,572 
589,788 653,692 567,622 511,382 588,134 517,314 
124,016 173,864 111,914 95,136 133,202 95,394 
268,963 289,754 206,417 233,432 275,534 201,018 
617,085 632,207 546,579 571,398 626,127 540,871 
145,334 179,428 105,067 122,462 164,606 103,051 
1,274 1,252 1,559 3,363 3,799 7,098 
26,084 27,468 27,349 74,542 79,799 78,826 
892 810 1,364 2,158 2,228 4,055 
676 585 383 ,890 1,631 1,181 
70,352 72,745 67,625 213,142 232,903 210,389 
1,196 530 66 2,762 983 398 
(5) 342 142 5) 738 445 
(5) 206 179 (5) 655 449 
3,924 3,378 3,204 12,962 12.361 11,795 
10.20 11.22 10.17 9.94 10.06 10.08 
10.42 11.54 10.42 10.14 10.37 10.36 
20.23 23.7 22.90 18.76 19.20 21.07 
16.26 18.55 17.76 15.82 16.55 17.04 
14.82 16.61 16.06 14.50 15.17 15.45 
19.48 22.13 21.24 18.99 19.72 20.29 
23.44 22.48 23.28 23.44 21.23 22.92 
23.14 23.92 23.40 23.16 22.91 22.80 
13.18 13.58 11.58 13.27 13.32 11.74 
SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 
1, aan, 301 1,006,305 1,357,992 3,157,201 3,100,542 3,770,412 
954 1,278 3.771 4,071 4,079 
a 08 88.28 89.87 87.38 87.14 89.32 
40.90 40.67 41.64 40.63 40.22 41.51 
41,520 40,888 56,494 128,083 124,797 156,347 
3,782 3,252 5,408 4,310 4,295 5,131 
3,100 3,109 5,174 3,723 3,457 5,083 
43 47 67 164 1 331 
214 346 66 603 1,230 142 
1,535 1,526 2,151 4,879 4,945 5,857 
15.07 15.94 9.65 14.14 15.45 10.73 
16.06 16.99 10.57 14.98 16.67 11.78 
9.36 9.72 5.59 8.57 9.27 5.87 
27.97 29.28 21.78 26.35 29.07 23.64 
18.08 19.99 13.67 16.27 17.66 13.68 


3 Does not include reexports for February. Cor- 
uary, 1930, 


lard stearin excluded. 5 Not re- 
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; _ Highest heat transfer—each 
; pipe flooded without using an 
‘ accumulator— fewer feet of 
5 pipe handle greater capacities j 
g —no liquid head on lower 
' pipes—an even temperature 
i on every pipe in the coil... . \ 
P these are reasons why the | 
b Vilter High Economy Pipe 
é Coil is destined to become 


perhaps the greatest single 
& factor affecting refrigeration. 


Vilter High Economy Coils 
(Pat. Applied For) operate at 
the very highest suction pres- 
sures obtainable; they afford 
highest efficiency at lowest 
operating cost; are self-braced 
and permit no slugging back 
thru suction line to com- 
pressor. Initial cost is low. 


We shall be very glad to send 
you further details... Write! 


The Vilter Mfg. Co. 


976 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
81-30 





et ety 


Bulletins 
and special 
data are 
yours for 
the asking. 
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BEWARE 
of 


MISNOMERS! 


If you want CORK... 
See that you get CORK 


Don’t be misled by 
‘Just as Good ”’ 


Substitutes for Cork may be 
cheaper as far as first cost 
goes, but if used, power and 
maintenance bills tell a dif- 
ferent story. 


There is no reason— 


why an owner should accept any 
substitute, for Cold Storage Insu- 
lation work. 100% Pure Cork- 
board is time-tested. It is reason- 
able in first cost; economical in 
maintenance; and the most efficient 
commercial insulator known. 


Use Crescent 100% Pure 
Corkboard erected complete 
by United’s Service, and see 
for yourself what effective, 
insulation really is. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 
Main Office and Fuetories, Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


UNITED’S 
SERVICE 
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WM. M. WARE & CO. 





PHILADELPHIA 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. 











NEW YORK 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 


TALLOW 
GREASE 








F.COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


BROKERS 











NEW YO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


ESTABLISHED BOST' ON 
1888 Phone Hancock 0293 
SaneEEERS CHICAGO 


327 8. LaSalle St. 
Phone Harrison 6614 














ROBERT J..McLAREN, A'I‘A 


ARCHITECT 


DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 
PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


1801 Prairie Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 





Allmendinger & Schlendorf 


Williamsburgh Savings Bank Bldg. 
No. 1 Hanson Place 
Specialists in Packing Plants 


ARCHITECTS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Packing House Products 


Tallow — Grease — Tankage 
— Cracklings — Glue Stock 
— Bones — Hog Hair 
Vegetable Oils 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Room A-735 








H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


Architect 




















DR. HARVEY WILEY IS DEAD. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, former chief 
chemist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and so-called father of the 
federal pure food act, died at his home 
in Washington, D. C., on June 30, at 
the age of 86. 

He was a soil chemist in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture when he was made 
bureau chief in 1883. He came into 
public notoriety at the time of the pure 
food agitation, when reputable food 
manufacturers were made the victims 
of a demagogic campaign based on an 
entirely legitimate effort to regulate 
unprincipled food adulterators. 

Dr. Wiley had a flair for publicity, 
and he never failed the newspaper men 
when they were in need of a story. It 
was the heyday of the muck-raker and 
the yellow writer, and many of them 
did not hesitate to take advantage of 


the good doctor. In 1912 Dr. Wiley 
was permitted to resign as bureau 
chief, and thereafter devoted himself 
to lecturing and magazine writing, in 
both of which he prospered. 

Though its bitter foe while in gov- 
ernment service, Dr. Wiley later be- 
came a warm friend of oleomargarine, 
and was a favorite visitor at the an- 
nual meetings of that industry. One 
of his most spectatcular stunts while 
bureau chief was his so-called “poison 
squad,” one of the results of which 
was to secure acceptance of an assever- 
ation about mild preservatives as a 
scientific fact. 

a 
EDMONDSON LEAVES WOLFF CO. 

Resignation of J. H. Edmondson as 
president and general manager of the 
Chas. Wolff Packing Co., Topeka, Kas., 


has been announced. Mr. Edmondson 
has been an executive at Topeka for 
seven years, and was active in civic af- 
fairs, having been president of the To- 
peka Chamber of Commerce and inter- 
ested in other institutions. His future 
plans have not been announced. 

He is succeeded by W. H. Jamison of 
F. Schenck Sons Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
another subsidiary of the Hygrade Food 
Products Co. Mr. Jamison has been 
with the Hygrade group for more than 


16 years. 
eo -- 


CONTINENTAL CAN ENLARGES. 

The Continental Can Company will 
erect a factory adjoining the main 
plant of the Campbell Soup Company 
at Camden, N. J., to supply all Camp- 
bell requirements. The plant will em- 
ploy between 500 and 600 persons. 








| Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 














Bi. G.c JAMS COMmANTT 


PROVISION BROKERS 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 





We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
American products on 
brokerage basis 


Branch Office 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Section 


Harry P. Doyle of Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., was in town the latter 
part of last week. 

Thomas Casey, superintendent of 
Major Bros. Packing Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind., was in Chicago during the week. 


W. T. Bresnahan, of John W. Hall, 
Chicago, tallow and grease brokers, is 
enjoying a short vacation at his home 
town, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first three days of this 
week totaled 18,033 cattle, 3,297 calves, 
34,724 hogs and 24,905 sheep. 


W. A. McDonald, vice-president and 
general manager of McDonald Packing 
Co., Lubbock, Tex., and Mrs. McDonald 
were in town for a few days last week. 


F. W. Schmidt of the Davidson Com- 
mission Co., Chicago, has left on his 
annual pilgrimage to Birchwood, Wis., 
where the fish have never yet failed to 
meet him. He has taken a large ar- 
ray of fishing tackle to encourage them. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended June 28, 1930, with 


comparisons, were as follows: 
Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, Ibs...12,899,000 15,901,000 25,563 
Fresh meats, Ibs.. .47,757,000 43,494,000 33,287, 
SS rer rr 7,883,000 6,169,000 5,203,000 





F. A. Sewrey, manager of the crude 
oil department, Sterne & Son Co., Chi- 
cago, is recovering from an illness which 
has kept him in the hospital for nearly 
a month. It is expected that he will 
be back at his desk within the next 
two weeks. 

= fe | 
MARLAND IN CASINGS FIELD. 


Ben Marland, who has devoted over 
a quarter of a century to the sausage 
casing industry, has founded his own 
company, Marland Casing Co., with 
offices at 4018-22 S. Emerald ave., Chi- 
cago. His apprenticeship was served 
with S. Oppenheimer and Co., and later 
when the Oppenheimer Casing Co. was 
organized he became one of its execu- 
tives. During his years of service he is 
known to have made individual contri- 
butions to the practical and scientific 
developments of the industry. 

Marland Casing Co. also announces 
that Leo Zimmermann, well-known in 
the industry, has become affiliated with 
it. His experience includes not only 
casings, but also sausage manufactur- 
ing in all its phases. 

a 
A. C. SINCLAIR WITH KINGAN. 


Archer C. Sinclair has been elected 
vice president of Kingan & Co. of In- 
dianapolis, and will go to Indianapolis 
about July 15 to assume his duties as 


head of the branch house department 
of the company. His resignation from 
T. M. Sinclair & Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, was recently announced, when 
A. Palmer was elected to succeed 
im. 


DISTRIBUTOR BECOMES PACKER. 


Plans are now under way for acqui- 
sition of large interests in the Van 
Camp Packing Company by the Jewel 
Tea Company. The latter, under its 
present set-up, is a distributor of food 
through house-to-house selling by 
wagons. The Van Camp Company are 
packers, canners and distributors of 
food products. 

Reorganization plans now under way 
will place M. H. Karker, president of 
Jewel Tea Company, as the principal 
executive officer. Van Camp Foods, 
Inc., is to be the newly-organized com- 
pany. This company will acquire all 
assets of Van Camp, and will receive 
$2,500,000 in cash to be raised through 
issuance of 6 per cent participating 
cumulative convertible preferred stock 
of an authorized issue of $3,000,000. 

Jewel Tea is to acquire $1,250,000 of 
the preferred stock and the remaining 
$1,250,000 is to be underwritten by 
Lehman Brothers and Hitt, Farwell & 
Co., and offered to depositors of the 
various classes of Van Camp stock. 
HYGRADE ADDS FOOD CANNERS. 

The Begley Food Products, Chicago, 
Ill., has been taken over by the Hy- 
grade Food Products Co., Inc. The new 
division of the Hygrade Company will 


be under the management of M. M. 

Pivitz, former manager of Begley’s. 

The company packs a complete line of 

quality foods in tin and glass. 
——-o——-- 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on July 
2, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 


gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
June 25, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. Close.— 
Week ended July June 
July 2. —July 2. 2. 25. 
Amer. H. & L. 500 4 314 314 4 
Do, Pfd. .... 1,600 20 20 20 21% 
Amer, Stores... 200 4:5 43 438 43 
Armour A .... 5,250 51% 5 5 4+5% 
Ut ene 4,950 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Do. Pfd. .... 550 50% 59% 59% #60 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,000) 77 77 77 76 
Beechnut Pack. 700 49% 49% 49% 50% 
Brennan Pack.A 200 56 56 56 56 
ae Sore 300 19 19 19 1p 
Chick C. Oil.... 1,600 20 20 20 20% 
Childs Co. .... 2,500 53% 52 52 515g 
Cudahy Pack... 2,000 39%) 39% 39% BRIg 
First Nat. Strs. 7,200 52% 51 51% 191, 
Gen. Foods ....41,000 55 54 54%. 52% 
Gobel Co. ..... 2,700 9 9 9% 8% 
Gt.A.&P.istPfd. 100° 118 117 118 117% 
DO. NOW .... 140) 200 200 200 180% 
Hormel, G. A.. 200 27 27 27 26% 
Hygrade Food.. 620 10% 10% 10% 10 
Kroger G. & B.29,900 26% 23% 25 22% 
Libby McNeill. . 600 13% 131% 13% 13% 
MeMarr Strs... 100 16% 16% 16% 161% 
Morrell & Co... 100 52 52 52 52 
Nat. Leather... 350 1% 1% 1% 1% 
1 a” ae 1,100 26 251% 26 26 
Proc. & Gamb.. 8,500 72 70% 70% 69 
Safeway Strs... 7,200 81% 79 80% 76% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 160 97% 97% 97% 8 
Strauss Roth Strs 700 14 13% 13% 14 
Swift & Co. new 4,600 29 28%, 28% 222% 
Do. Intl. .... 5,200 34% 34 34% 31 
Trins Pork .... 400 21 21 21 21% 
Wesson Oil ... 1,000 25% 24% 2% 28% 
YS .  SaPee 400 By) 55 55 56 
Wilson & Co. .. 1,900 t 3% 4 3% 
ee tess: ae 10% 10% 10% 8% 
DO, Pres sox. 500 45% 45% 45% 424% 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Cudahy Packing Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 on 
its common stock, payable July 15, 1930, 
to stockholders of record July 3. 

Compania Swift Internacional has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 
$1.25 per share on company stock, 
which will, be paid August 15, 1930, 
to stockholders of record on July 15. 

The Louden Packing Company re- 
ports for the sixteen months ended 
April 30 a net profit of $380,316 after 
interest, depreciation and federal taxes. 
This is equivalent to earnings of $5.07 
a share on the outstanding capital 
stock. The change in the ending of 
the fiscal) year of the company from 
Dec. 31 to April 30 led to the making 
of the sixteen-month report. 

~ tho 
NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 

General Foods Corporation has elect- 
ed to its board of directors Elisha 
Walker, chairman of the board of 
Transamerica Corp. and the Banca- 
america-Blair Corp., Robert Lehman of 
Lehman Bros., and Sidney J. Weinberg 
of Goldman, Sachs & Co. The resig- 
nation of Waddill Catchings and of 
Earle P. Charlton have been accepted 
by the board. The Bancamerica-Blair 
Corp. recently purchased at a private 
sale a block of 400,000 shares of Gen- 
eral Foods common stock. 

Jewel Tea Co. reports for the four 
weeks ended June 14 sales of $1,136- 
040 as compared with $1,249,699 in the 
1929 period, a decrease of 9.09 per 
cent. The average number of sales 
routes in the 1930 period was 1,242 
and in 1929 was 1,185. Sales for the 
first twenty-four weeks of the year 
were $7,341,980 as compared with 
$7,618,130 in the corresponding period 
last year, decrease of 3.62 per cent. 
For the twenty-four weeks this year, 
the average number of sales routes 
was 1,229 and in 1929 was 1,164. 

ee os 

PACKERS’ TRADE PRACTICES. 

(Continued from page 22.) 
ence, which was read by Dr. Mohler, 
self-regulation merely begins by the 
adoption of the code and voluntary 
compliance with its requirements must 
persist through all the business prac- 
tices of the trade.’ 

“Thereafter,” continues Mr. Woods, 
“the Executive Committee of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers ap- 
proved a ‘Plan for Aiding Observance 
of Code of Trade Practices of the 
American Meat Packing Industry.’ It 
was distinctly stated that the plan did 
not—indeed, it could not—abridge in 
any way the right of anyone to make a 
complaint at any time to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In fact, the Insti- 
tute also reserved the same right at 
every stage of the intra-industry pro- 
cedure suggested. 

“Members and non-members have 
availed themselves of the plan. The 
intent of the industry to make the code 
effective has facilitated ‘self-regulation’ 
and ‘voluntary compliance with its re- 
quirements.’ ”’ 
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CASH PRICES. 


carlot trading, 
July 2, 1930. 


Regular Hams. 


Based on actual Wednesday, 








Green. s.r 
ry yt ee 18 19% 
MR es GuuSevesssecaauas 17% 18% 
BBE cewcccccccccvcresss 17% 18% 
ME Lb svabsévbiupesionnse 17% 18% 
BD-BB nn cccccccccccccvese 16% ax 18% 
ED no00i5 iscasebauness 16%ax 184 
PR. 6k eieda eens 17% 
BC-ZZ CRAMPS. «oc scvcccces 16%ax 
S. B. Boiling Hams. 
H. Ran. Select. 
BOSS Fivcckviscciscosscsds 18% 184 
DEE Dévuncendsaneesssees 18% 18% 
DEE tsbheveu se beveus ene 18% 18% 
Skinned Hams. 
Green, 8. P. 
BORN soos atee xoescenaas 19% 20 
BN $4+bs>e00neesse0ss= 19% 19% 
SP 19 19% 
 <cpsdupssseveseeeam 18% 19 
DEEN peoenwesvousess5ess 17% 184 
-22 18 
24 17¥ 
17 
1% 
16 
Picnics. 
Green. a 2. 
13% fr 
12 13% 
12 sis 
2 12! 
12% 12% 
Bellies. 
Green. Cured. 
DD: eeebwnbssenseershcen 19% 20 
BEN i ccussSbaswokewe sss 18% 19 
eae 17% 18 
OS) 7 + ae 
GED ns 6tsessuncssneses 16% 
EE AG ibaa tenceenene® 16 16% 
D. 8. Bellies. 
Clear. Rib 
14-16 15 








PD. S. Rough Ribs. 
45-50 
55-60 
65-70 
75-80 

Other D. S. Meats. 
Extra short clears.......... 35-45, 14 
ee eae 35-45 14 
Regular plates ............. 6-8 11 
SE sah dussanGe douse 4-6 8 
Pen EEE: Santvahadcnp eves 9 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


ae JT LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLb 





FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1930. 


Open, High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
July ... 9.42% 9.42% 
Sept. . 9.57% V.57% 
Sls see esae 9.60b 
BO. ese nan ¥.374gn 
CLEAR BELLIES 
WD. ode beve Tr ohn 14.00b 
July ...13.35 13.8744 13.35 13.80ax 
Sept. ..12.40 12.87% 12.40 12.60ax 
MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1930. 
LARD— 
July . 9.45 9.45— 9.45 9.45 
Sept. .. 9.60 9.621% 9.60 9. 60-0215 
OEE. cee cece oes ee0e 9.60b 
Dec. ... 9.37% 9.387% 9.32% 9. 324%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
. Pere 13.75ax 
Phe. .o< see “ 12.60b 
TUESDAY, JULY 1, 1930. 
LARD— 
July - 9.42% 9.45— 9.42% 9.424%4b 
Sept. .. 9.55 9.60 9.55 9.55b 
OE. ss even Sube 9.55b 
Dec. - 9.30 9.30 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
rar 13.8744b 
ee cee 12.70b 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1930. 
LARD— 
July - 9.45 Kein —— 9.45ax 
Sept. .. 9.60 9.60 9.55 9.55ax 
Oct, ... so-. cees re 0.60ax 
Dec. ... 9.30 9.30 9.15 9.15b 
CLEAR BELLIES 
tan anes ey bess ey 
OE! aisiewes . eee 12.701 
THURSDAY, JULY 3, 1930. 
LARD— 
July - 9.42% mse er 9.421%b 
Sept - 9.57% 9.57% 9.52% 9.52% 
Oct. ... 9.55 mr pane 9.55 
Dec. ... 9.20 9.20 9.10 9.10ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Jaly 2.2 coe oe er 13.92%b 
BE. ses ccs . 12, 70b- 
FRIDAY, JULY 4, 1930.—Holiday. 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


——_——_ 
TRADE GLEANINGS 


A municipal abattoir to cost about 
$62,000 will be built in Austin, Tex. 

Sale of the Los Angeles Cotton Oil 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., to Clayton 
Anderson & Co., has been announced. 


Seed and hull houses of the Farmers 
and Ginners Cotton Oil Co., Austin, 
Tex., suffered considerable damage by 
wind recently. 

Application for a permit to erect a 
slaughtering plant and factory for 
canning horse meat has been made by 
W. G. Ballard, Vancouver, B. C., Can- 
ada. 

Supreme Packing Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of 1,000 shares of no-par value. 
The company will deal in meat and 
meat products. The incorporators are 
Harold B. Loch, Samuel Siegel and 
Samuel Chapman. 

A $25,000 enlargement program, 
which will give the Iowa Packing Co., 
Des Moines, Ia., large additional stock- 
yard facilities, is about completed. The 
increased pen room was necessitated by 
the growing truck receipts of livestock. 
A year ago truck receipts at this plant 
were from 40 to 45 per cent of the 
total. At the present time they are 
from 70 to 75 per cent. 
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Beef. 
Week ended 
July 2, 1930. Cor. wk., 1929. 
No. No. No. No. No. No 
a. 2. 3. a. 2. 3. 
Rib roast, hvy. end.30 27 16 35 30 = 16 
Rib roast, It. end...40 30 20 45 35 20 
Chuck roast ........ 25 22 16 32 27 2a 
Steaks, round ...... 40 35 20 45 40 25 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.40 35 20 50 40 28 
Steaks, porterhouse. 50 40 22 60 45 29 
Steaks, flank ... 2416 «28 25 (18 
Beef stew, chuek . .2! 20 14 27 22 17 
Corned briskets, 

DOMONEED np ccccsees sna Bb Be 6 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 10 20 18 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 

Lamb. 
Good. Com Good. Com. 
peel sassace 30 22 35 33 
seevcccsooscvces 28 23 36 34 
Stews cccececececeee 15 15 22 15 
Chops, shoulder......25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and join. -50 25 50 25 
Mutton. 
Legs .. 26 
Stew ... 14 
Shoulders 16 16 
Chops, rib and loin...35 35 
Pork. 
Twins, 8@10 av.. 22 @24 28 @se 
Loins, — av.. 22 24 27 @2s 
Iains, 12@14 av.. --18 @21 24 @2 v26 
Loins, 14 and over. re 18 @20 ) 4 
EY ck eccheeossce cee 25 @28 3 
Shoulders ......-+-e0+++5 16 18 20 @2 <3 
EN con cea vwsnsnsdsee 22 @24 24 @% 
Spareribs .......-.--++++ 14 @16 16 @li 
Dt peidwnses ssn eoenes @12 @l2 
Leaf lard, raw.......... @12 @l\4a 
Veal. 
Hindquarters ..........-. 24 @28 80 @35 
Forequarters ..........++ 14 16 20 @24 
BOE sods cccccvevececesccme 28 32 @35 
WORNEE  cvcccccvcccsceces 16 22 16 @22 
Shoulders .....0.-r.ce00- 20 22 20 @22 
Peer eee 50 an 
Rib and loin chops....... 35 @46 
Butchers’ Offal. 
OE 6. ccuepicensosstese @ .. @ 4 
ORR visesces cease se @ 2% 
Bone, per 100 lbs........ $35 ant 
Calf skins .......es..0- @16 @l1é 
errr sree @l14 @le 
Deacons ......eeeceeeees @12 @12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbis. Sacks 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.... 10% 
Saltpeter. 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: , 

Dbl. refined granulated........... 6% 6 

Small crystals ........e.eseeeeee 7% 

Medium crystals ........++ee0005 8% 

Large crystale ........--ssssee05 85g 

Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 3% 

Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis.... 8% 8% 

Crystals to powdered, in bbls., 1 

5 ton lots or more...........++ 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis.. 5 4% 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 

Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 

GRMO, WEI 2. cccccccccccccsccccccccccces 

= carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago 020 

Rook, cariots, per toa; fob. Ohicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 

Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 2) 

DOMED 60'0bs 06 knbeeee 8s 0006464080046 @3.27 
Second sugar, 90 basis............... None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 

Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). @4.70 

Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.20 

Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 2 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.10 

SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 

Whole. Ground. 

EMEER. Uv bss bas a Oe SDA eae 6 ee sla 18 21 

RNR o:5:s 6 S000 See thn 06 9% 0b.08 12 16 

SE ii 5 5 og i id a dae 4 a eee bcos) ee 36 
PE? i665 cs nsehupwa see es6Seo0 44 o% 

SURE CDSG 5646s won 40a 0 Weeds Slee Sa. as 16 

ER a Uwieos 6 ne wh CNN ARNE SOR SAC TES a6 80 &6 

RRA eer ee te 26 
Pepper, black ....... a 24% ORY 

ND sc b's a'0d 6p wih 00 4 ss 27 

tn Cn ae teh cred ates ees ‘<4 20 

29 33 


WEEE aaa Wu sie vice 05 
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3% 
8% 
9% 
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@3.27 
None 


@ .38 
@4.70 
@4.20 
@4.10 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 
July : 1930. 























Prime native steers......2 20 '@22 
Good native steers...... 17 @19 
Medium steers .......... 15 @16 
BIGIGONS, GOON icc csieccas 15 @1i 
RR a aan ll @18% 
Hind quarters, choice....25 @27 
Fore quarters, choice....15 @I1i7 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, No, 1........ @39 
ge a eee @3b 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @49 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @4-4 
Steer loin ends (hips).... @2! 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.. @29 
RN. WORD: odaoks gu 'e% bic b's @2 
Cow short loins @2 
Cow loin ends (hips).... @i9 
Breer 106, NO. 1.06 ccs @24 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ @23 
SC @l6 
OOWw Tie, BO, Secccicss @12% 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @20% 
Steer rounds, No, 2...... @20 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @13% 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @13 
Cow rounds @18 
Cow chucks @l1 
Steer plates @11% 
Medium plates @9 
heey, he SPP @18 
Steer navel ends ........ @ 7% 
Cow navel ends.......... @7 
oe errr @ 9% 
Hind shanks ............ @8& 
Strip loins, No. 1, boneless @6o 
Strip loins, No. 2....... @50 
Sirloin butts, No, 1.. @33 
Sirloin butts. oe Seer @24 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @80 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @75 
Rump butte ............ @30 
a ae @26 
Shoulder clods .......... @l 
Hanging tenderloins .... @l1 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. @15% 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @l4 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @18 
Beef Products. 
Drains (per 1b.) ....6.600. @10 
NES oats noe aecars cae) @l1 
Tongues, 4@5 @32 
hhc eeieae. COLO eee @30 
Ox-talle, per Ib.......... @10 
Fresh tripe, plain ...... @ 8 
Fresh tripe, H. C....... @10 
NE eo ec tn nhs wa knee @18 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... @lj 
Lamb. 
Oholce lambs ... 4.0.25... 25 
Medium lambs .......... Go2 
Choice saddles .......... @30 
Medium saddles ......... @28 
Chofoe fores ............ @20 
Medium fores .......... @16 
Lamb fries, per Ib. @33 
Lamb tongues, per Ib... @16 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib... @30 
Mutton. 
RUOOVY SWORD occesiccce ses @ 6 
Light _ Aree 3° 
Heavy saddles @7 
Light saddles @12 
SN MD veccebcncace @ 5 
Te eee @ 8 
Mutton legs ............ @i5 
Mutton loins ............ @i13 
Mutton stew ............ @ 6 
Sheep tongues, per Ib... @16 
Sheep heads, each ...... @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. avg. @21 
Pienie shoulders ........ @16 
Skinned shoulders ...... @16 
re @50 
MNO MEE 6.5% 5000000055, @12 
8 O*= ee @138 
i ae @19% 
Boneless butts, cellar trim 
SE SavvanesvasGas save @25 
Hocks @l1 
ME <6 40.0000 @l4 
ee @ 5 
Se eee @14 
ED WD sc vccccsiccs @lis 
 & Ra @ 6 
Ridneys, per ID........06 @l1 
Livers 
Brains 
Fars 
Snouts 
Heads 
Choice carcass .......... 17 @18 
SPOON CRTONED 26050 sececcs 14 @16 
Good saddles ..........- 22 @25 
MONE WE oc cicaccceces 14 @15 
Medium backs .......... 7 @9 


Cor. week, 


@25%4 


2214 @23%4 
@2: 
@l9 
@3l 
@21 


@138 
@l4 
@37 
@46. 
@is 
@ 8 
@10 
@22 
@22 


@30 
@28 


@26 
@i16 
@161 
aM 
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@i4 
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Veal Products. 











Brains, each .....cceeee @l12 14 @15 
Sweetbreads ......c.ee0e @65 es 
Calf livers ......cccceees @55 55 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons. @26 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. @1s8 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. @16 
Country style sausage, smoked.......... @21 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............ @21% 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............. @20\4 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... @17% 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice...... @13 
Bologna in beef middles, choice @18 
Liver sausage in hog bungs...... + @li 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs.... @23% 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.......... @13 
a er eee @16 
New England luncheon specialty...... @26 
Minced luncheon specialty............+- @l19 
Tongue SAUSAGE .....-eeeeeerecececees @23 
Blood sausage ...... PO ory Pre @li 
Polish SAUSAZE .......ccccccccccceseces @16 
BOUBR cc aredeccccccsenecsctuecccsee ss ce @13 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs @51 
Thuringer Cervelat @25 
by Pee @35 
Hlolsteimer? 2... ccc ccccccccccccscccscces @33 
B. C. Salami, choice @50 
ae Salami, choice, in hog bungs.... @46 
Salami, new condition............ @28 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... @43 
yenoa style Salami Vigis chewed owen hes @56 
Pepperoni ....cccccccvvccccccccccceses @A41L 
Mortadella, new condition ..........-. @25 
Capleoddd cc vccccscccvcsvessvcccocscece @55 
Italian style hams @41 
Virginia hams ..........sseee. @54 





SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef —— 





Small tins, 2 to crate.. sepaee 6. 

Large tins, 1 to crate......eeeeceeeeees oe 
Frankfurt style sausage ‘in ‘sheep “casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate......ccccccccesececes 1605 

Large tins, 1 to crate........seeseeeseeeees 8.75 
Frankfurt style sausage ‘in “hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate.......scscsccccccsses Usa0 

Large tins, 1 to crate.......-eeseeeeeeeenes 8.25 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate.........-seeee- sevens 6.75 

Large tins, 1 to crate............. Pe 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Regular pork trimmings............++. 7 @%7™% 
Special lean pork trimmings.........-- @15% 
Extra lean pork trimmings............ 174%@18 
Neck bone trimmings............-..+++ 8%@ 9 
POPK GROGK MORE... ccccccccccccvccccces 9%@10 
PORK BOMPES oo ac ccc cccccccccccceccccves @ 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy). - HKOL 
Boneless ChucksS ......00.0eeeceeeeeeeces @10 
Shank meat ......cccccesccccsecsccees @ 9% 
Beef trimmings ....cccccccccccvcccees 8% 
Beef HeOakte 2... csccscces 7 





@ 

a 
Reef cheeks (trimmed)......... 7 @ 7%, 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... @ 7% 
Dressed cutter cows, 450 Ibs. and up... @ 8% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... @ 9% 
Beef tripe ....cccccccccscccecccesccere @ 3% 
Pork tongues, canner trimmed S. P....17 @17% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


0. B. CHICAGO) 
Usual advances for smaller 
quantities.) 


(F. 
(Wholesale lots. 


Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 Pao +2000» 
Domestic rounds. 140 pack.. 
Export rounds, wide............ Fi 
Export rounds, medium... connie eadeetaw ane 
Export rounds, nAarrow.........+-eeseee++ -42 
No. 1 weasands...... ecccecocecccce ohe 

INO, BS WERGERES..0..ccccccscccccsccccccces MM 

Sb ea re 

BED, D WU s oo cccccccccvccscccccccccesece = 

Middles, regular .........eeceeeeeceeeees 
Middies. selected wide.............-- ore “9°35 

Dried biadders: 

12-15 in. wide, flat.. . 2.00 
10-12 in. wide, flat.. ° 
Sa Th, WHE, Bibi cccccces rere 
68 in. wide, flat............ ebinee ed deses 85 

Hog casings: 

Narrow, per 100 yds 















Export bungs ........ 
Large prime bungs........... eevheetneees oa 
Medinm prime bungs.......... 

Small prime bnngs.... 
Middies, per set. 
Stomachs ..........+. 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. 
Honeycomb tripe, 20-Ib. bbl. 
Pocket honeycomb = * 200-lb. bbl.. 







Pork feet, 200-lb. Dbbl............+.- ccoeee SEO 
Pork tongues, 200-1b. creas cals 77.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 55.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 65.00 






DRY SALT MEATS. 












Extra short clears @l4 
Extra short ribs .............+. @l+ 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. avg. @14'4 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs. .........4.. @14% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs. ............ @i5 
Rib bellies, 20@ Min «cere Vie concees's @u4s 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs............... @lt, 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs...........--.-+. @ 8% 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs...........5565+- @ 9% 
Regular plates .....c.ceee eee ee ceeees @li 
PO 6 he Os v0.0 6 sgh Ue Wh arb wad es qececene @9 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs........... @26 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs... ar @28', 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs @25 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs.......ccccocecsecs eee @2 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 1bs.........+.-+0+++ @32 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs............+++ @25 
o. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 IDB. .....eewecevereeeecs 43 
Outsides, 5@O Ibs......... eee eeeeeeee 37 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs.........+-eeeeeees @40 
Cooked hams, choice, skin” on, fatted...37 @3s8 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @4l 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted.... se @27 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @28 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.............. @4s 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular .......-.seeeeeeeees @29.00 


Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces. 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... 


@31.50 
3 









Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... 
Brisket Pork ..ccccccccvceccccccvccees 
BOOM PORK 22 cc ccsccccccccccesecccces 
ys 2... SPPPPPererrrer rrr ere ee 
ixtra plate beef, 200 lb. bblis......... 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1. 27 4ei .60 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.6744 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. i 77% @1.80 
White oak ham tierces...........+. 3.1244 
Red oak lard tierces............+++ 2. re ry 40 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.57% @2.60 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.o.b, Chicago.............+.- @22 
White animal fat margarines in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. A apacgs @19% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... 17 
(30 and 60-lb. solid packed Cabs, le 
per lb. less.) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @1i4 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible MOE MBs +402 «000 sae @11% 
Headlight burning oil.............++++ @10% 
Prime winter SEs? 940 sseoeesnsee @10 
Extra winter strained..... wdeonwent dads @ 9% 
Wxtra lard Ofl...ccccccccccccccece Seeese @ 94 
SS arr wueseeuwas 9% 
NO. 1 Rar... ccccccccscccccces seeeves @ 9 
Wo. 8 WAPB.. ccccccsccccceves cetcceseces @ &% 
Acidless tallow Bae co5 os ncuvdaceduess @9 
20 D. C. T. neatsfoot........... osennw @16% 
Pure neatsfoot ee. <5« Sesekede sents @11% 
Special neatsfoot oil...........eeeees « @ 9% 
Oxtra neatsfoot oil. ‘ @ 9% 
No. 1 neatsfoot Oll.......-eeseeeeesees 9% 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. 
about 50 gals. each. 


Barrels contain 
Prices are for oil in barrels. 








LARD. 
Prime StAM ...ccccccccccccccccvece @ 9.45 
Prime steam, loose......... @ 8.70 
Kettle rendered, tierces @ 9.87'4 
Refined sae, boxes, N. @10.25 
TOE, BE ona os ce bcecasecoccsusesees @ 8.37! 
Neutral, "he SE ne rer @10. A216 
Compound, acc. to quantity.......... @10.25 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. @10% 
Oleo stocks ......... . 94@ 9% 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil........... as @ As, 
Prime No. 2 oleo Ol]... .cccccccccccees @9 
Prime No. 8 OOO GE. c.. cc cccvccvecess @ 81% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. @8 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre... 6 @ 6% 


Prime packers OS Rr oe eee 54 @ 5% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% PS ig Deas 64emeneeus 4%@ 5 

No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.8......0cceeeeeeee @ 4% 
Choice white grease..........ceeeeeees 5 @ 5% 
A-WhITE STOABE 2... cccccccccccccccccces @ 4% 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid...... 4h, 
Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a......... 44%@ 4% 


QE GER 6 dca cs cases @ 4% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Brown grease, 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.0.b. 

Valley, points, nom., prompt........ @ 7% 
White, deodorized, in bbis., f.o.b. Chgo. 9%4%@ 9% 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbls............. 9%@ 9% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b.......- -. 1%W@ 1% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b, mills........-- 7 @7T 
Soya bean, f.o.b. mill.........0--+++: ™%@i7 
Cocoanut oil, sellers tanks, f.0.b, coast 5%@ 6 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom... 9 @ 9'% 
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Cut Price Meat Specials Apt to Draw 
Only Cut Price Customers 


Do “weekly specials” or cut 
price leaders pay in the meat 
shop? 

Some retailers think they do. 
It is a general practice, often 
adopted simply to meet competi- 
tion or in imitation of a competi- 
tor. 

Striving for a uniform business that 
will bring the same class of trade into 
his meat market on Saturday that he 
has during the week, W. A. Cardon, 
manager of the Cardon Market of 
Ogden, Utah, offers no Saturday or 
Wednesday bargains to his customers. 

“Bargains in most cases spell inferi- 
ority, and when the price is cut so 
is the quality”, said Mr. Cardon in 
discussing his policy. “People who are 
buying bargain merchandise don’t ex- 
pect to get the same quality they ex- 
pect when they pay quality prices for 
it. And when meat prices are cut the 
quality is necessarily cut too, and the 
customers know it. 

“T find that quality prices and qual- 
ity meats eventually win over the spe- 
cials every time. For example, if we 
offer a roast to a customer at reduced 
prices she will probably never come 
back for a second one, because that 
roast was not first-class or we couldn’t 
have sold it for less!” 

Don’t Neglect Good Customers. 

Another disadvantage of handling 
bargain meats, as pointed out by this 
meat dealer, is the fact that steady, 
dependable customers suffer in conse- 
quence. 

“If we are rushing around trying to 
serve the bargain hunter with our Sat- 
urday specials, the good customer who 
doesn’t cater to that class of meat is 
neglected. We bring into our store a 
class of trade we don’t get through 
the week and our regular customers, 
who are really the backbone of the busi- 
ness, tend to drift away.” 

In a small city the size of Ogden, 
customers must be treated as though 
they were to be permanent rather than 
transient, according to Mr. Cardon. In 
his market the new customer is made 
to feel as much at home as the person 
who has been trading there for years. 
In other words, a personal interest is 
taken in each customer, and a friendly 
attitude adopted in the place of the im- 
partial air found in some shops. 


Exchanging trade is another business 
booster which Mr. Cardon has used ef- 
fectively. 

“We make it a practice to trade with 
people who trade with us. Instead of 
confining our buying to only one or two 
merchants in the town, we shop around 
and divide our trade among several. 
In this way each of the employes in 
the market is able to build up a per- 
sonal following which increases our 
patronage. 

“We also make it a point to buy al- 
most entirely from the local jobbers. 
This keeps the money in Ogden and 
helps to build up the payrolls in our 
own town, a help to our business as 
well as to others.” 

The Cardon Market enjoys a. class 
of trade that has money to spend for 
the quality meats during most any time 
in the year, according to the manager. 
“We sell them something we know will 
bring them back, and if they are inter- 
ested enough to pay uniform prices in 
the first place they will continue to be 
interested.” 

Meat Pies as a Side Line. 

Meat pies supplied by a local baker 
are carried as a side-line by this mar- 
ket. The product is not a big feature, 
but it is carried to fill the demands of 








Look for the Leaks! 


There are many leaks in 
retail stores. 

The trouble is that many 
retailers don’t try to find 
what they are. They don’t 
make money—but they don’t 
know why. They say the 
business is not what it used 
to be. 

Hunt the leaks, and busi- 
ness will be better. 

The days have passed 
whe. the easy way of retail- 
ing meat was the best way. 

Competition is keen here 
as in every other line of 
business. Expenses of doing 
business are high. The re- 
tailer has got to be on his 
toes all the time if he shows 
a profit. 

Stop up the leaks and 
profits will take care of 
themselves. 























a certain few of their customers. 

They sell approximately one dozen 
of the pies a day and make a profit 
of 30 cents on every dozen sold. The 
space devoted to their display and the 
time involved in handling them is so 
slight, according to Mr. Cardon, that 
this is pure profit even though small. 

Advice to every employe in this 
market is “never force a sale”. 

“We frequently increase a sale when 
a person is hesitant about the amount 
wanted by asking if they are sure the 
amount is enough,” says he. “But the 
tone of voice used is responsible for 
this. The tone of voice will sell more 
than an outright! suggestion of addi- 
tional meats. 

“We would rather that a customer 
buy only a small slice of ham and come 
back, than to buy half a ham and feel 
oversold. We never force a sale, be- 
cause we feel that the oftener a cus- 
tomer comes into the store the more 
we can eventually sell her.” 

----~Qe----- 

PUSHING FROSTED MEATS. 
(Continued from page 24.) 
Dorr & Doe Co.) within the next ten 
days another froster supplementing the 
one already in operation. Each of 
these frosters, he said, has a capacity 

of 10,000 lbs. daily. 

“We started out,’ he said, “with 
eighteen cuts of one grade of meat. 
We were told that a good market 
should have fifty to sixty cuts. Grad- 
ually we are building to the higher fig- 
ures. 

“At present we have a line of 25 or 
26 cuts, and more are coming in daily. 
Little poultry is included, chiefly be- 
cause we have not been able to get 
fresh-killed fowls and are unwilling to 
handle cold storage stock. 

Shipping Problem Not Serious. 

“The problem of shipping quick- 
frozen products, which has been talked 
about a good deal, we now believe will 
be, entirely a matter of time, rather 
than equipment. We have already 
shipped goods considerable distances 
with no more equipment than fiber con- 
tainers and ground cork packing, both 
in and out of refrigerator cars, and 
have had good success. On ordinary 
truck shipments requiring eight hours 
or so, there is no difficulty with or- 
dinary equipment, a fact which answers 
the ordinary chain store’s problem.” 

Mr. Harper advanced as some rea- 
sons for the usefulness of the quick- 
freezing system the absolute stopping 
of deterioration, the elimination of 
waste, the saving in freights resulting 
from the fact that 30,000 lbs. can be 
loaded on refrigerator cars in place of 
the 16,000 lbs. of hanging meats now 
carried, and the savings in space for 
retail stores. 
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Retail Shop Talk 














MEATS INFLUENCE STORE SIZE. 

The reason for the trend toward food 
stores carrying a complete line of food- 
stuffs, including meats, groceries, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, seems to be in- 
dicated clearly in the Louisville Census 
of Food Distribution, completed re- 
cently by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

In this survey the 1,398 grocery and 
delicatessen stores studied were classed 
in four groups, according to whether 
they carried both meats and fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The accompany- 
ing table shows the sales per store of 
the four classes of stores on this basis. 

AVERAGE ANNUAL SALES PER STORE. 


Grocery and Delicatessen stores carrying: 
Groceries, meats, fruits and vegetables. .$32,700 
Without meats .....cccccccccersccceces 11,680 
Without fresh fruits and vegetables.... 15,916 
Groceries ONLY ...cccccccccccecvccseveces 11,651 
All grocery StOres........ccccecrscccees 24,468 


The store that carried both classes of 
perishables had average sales two to 
three times as great as the store which 
did not carry one or both of them. 

It would appear the lack of a meat 
department had the most serious effect 
on sales, which is to be expected since 
meat makes up 25 to 30 per cent of 
sales in the stores that carry it. The 
effect of leaving out fresh fruits and 
vegetables is really more striking when 
it is considered that this class of mer- 
chandise provides only 7 to 10 per cent 
of the sales in the stores that carry it. 

On the other hand, the establishment 
that sells fresh fruit and vegetables 
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only, one of the classes grouped with 
specialty food outlets, has average sales 
of only $4,390, and hucksters, who deal 
mainly in fresh fruits and vegetables, 
average $2,763. 

The average sales of a specialty meat 
shop are $27,366, a figure somewhat 
comparable with that for the complete 
grocery, but the fish store drops to an 
average of $15,356. 

Without exception, grocery stores 
carry some bakery and dairy products. 
In milk and butter, the grocery store 
is competing with the large retail dairy 
having average sales per establishment 
of $55,957. In bakery products, the 
establishment that sells direct to the 
consumer is of the smaller class, with 
average sales of $17,237. 

Other means of comparison between 
types of stores lie in the size group. 
Of the 17 classes of outlets for foods 
and related products, there are seven 
types in which more than 50 per cent 
of the stores sell less than $5,000 worth 
of food and related products annually. 


These are candy and _ confectionery 
stores, fruits and vegetables, hucksters, 
ice, ice cream and soft drinks and pool 
rooms. 

The most favorable showing, in stores 
with sales below $5,000, was in meat 
stores with 15.7 per cent, and grocery 
stores with 19.8 per cent of sales. Gro- 
cery stores show an average over meat 
shops in the larger classes, 13.2 per 
cent of the grocery stores having sales 
of over $5,000 annually, compared with 
11 per cent of the meat shops. 


——_%—_— 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 
Bob Herndon is about to open a meat 


market in the Jones Sanitary Grocery, 
Hugo, Okla. 





MERCHANDISING FRESH-CUT MEATS IN FOOD STORES. 


One example of the 


‘new competition” for the old-line meat retailers. 


These 


meats are cut fresh, packaged and sold in special freezer counters, 
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The City Meat Market, Brooksville, 
O., has been purchased by Cliff Ernst. 


F. R. Maxim has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business at New 
Troy, Mic 


Dallas Sullivan has engaged in the 
meat business at 12232 Grand River 
ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Frank Faeber, New Castle, Ind., has 
purchased the meat market of Comp- 
ton & Nicholson. 

G. H. Tomlin, Madison, Ind., 
leased the meat market of the 
Champ Kahn. 

John F. Woeck and Harold J. Butchar 
have engaged in business at Bend, 
Ore., under name of the Columbia Meat 
Market. 

T. W. Larson has engaged in the 
wholesale and retail meat business at 
Madras, Ore. 


Walter Fowell has purchased the 
meat market at 3829 Sixth ave., 
Tacoma, Wash., from F. P. Green. 


Otto Wellman has sold his interest 
in the Mt. Angel Meat Market, Mt. 
Angel, Ore., to Raymond Ebner and 
W. J. Kloft, who leased the shop to 
Rudolph Ebner. 


H. J. Hansen has purchased the 
Burns Meat Market, Burns, Ore., from 
F. L. Davis. 

The Broadway Market, Inc., Eugene, 
Ore., has engaged in the meat business 
on corner of Broadway and Oak sts. 


Harry Krasne recently opened a meat 
market and grocery at 511 So. 21st st., 
Council Bluffs, Ia 


F. J. Klumpar, Independence, Ia., 
has sold his meat market to J. E. 
Berry. 


Roy Thompson has purchased an in- 
terest in the Burrows meat market, 
Maquoketa, Ia. It will be known as the 
Burrows and Thompson Market. 


The Davidson grocery and meat mar- 
ket opened recéntly at 2108 Lincoln 
Way East, South Bend, Ind. 


Tony Scheinost, Verdigree, Neb., has 
sold his meat market to Ben Roubicek. 


Walter Sheldon will open a meat 
market at Napoleon, N. Dak. 


W. V. Betlach has purchased the H. 
ener meat market at Amherst, 
is 


L. J. Rimling sold the Palace Meat 
Market, Marshfield, Wis., to Mike Mie- 
daner and Nate Kol ler. 


has 
late 








Tell This to 


Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















FRANKFURTER IN BACON. 


There are many attractive and 
palatable ways of cooking frankfurts in 
the home. Here is a recipe many 
women will appreciate having. Paste 
it in a conspicious place in your store. 

Wrap thin slices of bacon around 
frankfurts and skewer with a toothpick. 
Broil under the broiler flame until the 
bacon is nicely brown and the frank- 
furters are heated through. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


The Eastern District Branch of the 
New York State Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers held an interesting meet- 
ing at Schwaben Hall, Brooklyn, on 
Tuesday evening, June 24. In addition 
to the usual routine, there was a dis- 
play of a very effective electric sign, 
the features of which were explained. 
The cube steak machine was again dis- 
played and favorable reports were 
given by members of the branch who 
had already installed this device. 

The Association plans to have an 
outing sometime during the month of 
July, and in order to complete arrange- 
ments a committee was appointed, in- 
cluding Alfred L. Haas, Theodore C. 
Meyer and Frederick C. Riester. Dur- 
ing the months of July and August 
there will be but one meeting a month 
and that will be held on the second 
Tuesday and in July will fall on the 
eighth. 

The Bronx Branch had a well at- 
tended meeting on Wednesday of last 
week when two new members, Charles 
Fass and Joseph Rossman, were en- 
rolled. Fred Hirsch and Sam Bleicher 
were awarded prizes for securing the 
most new members during the preced- 
ing six months. Special committees 
were appointed, and the Bronx Branch 
is looking for a dealer in fats who is 
interested in securing about forty new 
stocks. The next meeting will be on 
July 23. 

The last meeting of the season, held 
by the Brooklyn Branch on Thursday, 
was given over mostly to reports of 
committees. A special Sunday closing 
committee was appointed for active 
duty during the summer months. It 
will cooperate with the committees of 
the other Greater New York Branches 


now functioning. Flagrant violations 
of the Sabbath closing laws were cited 
by members in various sections where 
fresh meats are being sold on Sundays. 


Ye Olde New York Branch will hold 
an open educational meeting on Tues- 
day evening, July 15, and a large at- 
tendance is expected as there will be 
several well-known speakers who will 
talk on subjects of vital interest to re- 
tailers. 


The many friends of Mrs. Kalman 
Papp of Mount Vernon, a member of 
the Ladies Auxiliary, will be glad to 
learn that she is recuperating at her 
home after a serious operation at the 
Mount Vernon hospital. 


—————__ 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

H. G. Rosenberger, purchasing agent, 
United Dressed Beef Company, and his 
family will camp at Montauk Point, 
L. I., during the coming week. 


H. B. Van Name of the branch house 
department, Wilson & Co., New York, 
is spending a few weeks motoring 
through Connecticut. 


M. B. Williams, small stock depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
visited New York for a few days dur- 
ing the past week. 

Frank D. Green, assistant general 
superintendent, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, spent a few days at the plant 
of the New York Butchers’ Dressed 
Meat Company during the past week. 

J. J. Moone, office manager, New 
York Butchers Dressed Meat Company, 
will be back at his desk next Monday, 
after having spent the past few weeks 














Salesrooms: 
425-435 E. 102nd St. 








A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Complete Market 
Equipment 
a 


NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 406 East 102nd St. 


Phone Atwater 0880 for all 
Branches 


Bronx Branch: 
739 Brook Ave. 
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vacationing at his cheerful home in 
South Hampton. 

F. Cooper Rogers, Provision Broker, 
Inc., New York Produce Exchange, has 
been made exclusive sales representa- 
tive on beef for the Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., of Buffalo, Omaha and Wichita 
for New York and vicinity. 


H. K. Fogg, small stock department, 
Swift & Company, New York, is vaca- 
tioning at Bell Grade Lake, Maine, 
while John Patterson of the beef de- 
partment is spending a few weeks with 
his family at the Eddy Farm, Spar- 
rowbush, New York. 

A hearty and sincere welcome greet- 
ed Louis Joseph, manager of the beef 
department, Wilson & Co., New York, 
when he and Mrs. Joseph returned Sat- 
urday, June 28, on the S.S. New York. 
His several weeks abroad brought him 
back healthy and happy and ready for 
work. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Adolf Gobel, Inc., held on June 
25, Curtis G. Pratt was elected vice- 
president. Mr. Pratt will be in charge 
of operations of the New York units, 
including Manhattan, Brooklyn, Mer- 
kel, Inc., C. Lehmann Packing Co., 
Howard Provision Co., and the Play- 
land Refreshment Corporation. 

Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended June 28, 1930, was as fol- 
lows: Meat — Manhattan, 640  lbs.; 
Bronx, 55 lbs.; Queens, 10 lbs.; total, 
705 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 300 Ibs. 
Poultry and game—Manhattan, 25 lbs.; 
Bronx, 68 lbs.; total, 93 lbs. 

a ae 
PASS ON THE BEEF PRICE CUTS. 

Consumers should find current prices 
of beef considerably lower, C. B. Den- 
man, member of the Federal Farm 


Board, said in a statement issued last 
week. 


“Wholesale prices of dressed beef,” 
Mr. Denman explained, “have declined 
sharply during recent months. Accord- 
ing to figures issued by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, whole- 
sale prices of beef at Chicago, for 
example, are $4.50 to $7.00 per cwt., 
or 20% to 37% lower than a year ago. 
The greatest reductions have been on 
the cheaper grades of beef, which run 
from 25% to 37% lower, while the top 
and medium grades have been reduced 
from 20% to 28% below prices of a 
year ago. 

“The housewife can reasonably ex- 
pect retail prices of beef to reflect the 
full reduction possible under present 
wholesale beef and live cattle prices.” 

Mr. Denman said he thought the 
present condition reflected a temporary 
surplus of beef rather than a national 
surplus of beef cattle, and with con- 
sumers getting the full benefit of the 
lower price level, the temporary sur- 
plus would quickly disappear and more 
stable prices would return. 

~ fe 


What are proper hog cooling tem- 
peratures? Ask “The Packer’s Kncy- 


clopedia,” the “blue book” of the meat 
packing industry. 
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Products that make your mouth water and bring 
your customers back for more. A _ result that 
NEVERFAIL Cure always gives you and insures you 
of increased business and greater profits. 


A flavor beyond comparison, a wonderful color and 
at a cost so reasonable that there is no excuse for you 
not taking advantage of the benefits that NEVER- 
FAIL, the perfect Cure (reg. U. S. and Can. Pat. off.) 
has to offer. 


Write for complete information 


furter, Bologna, Pork Sausage (with and without sage), 
Braunschweiger Liver, Summer (Mettwurst), Chili 


Makers of the genuine H. J. Mayer Special a] 
[: ‘on Carne, Rouladen eg meres = and Wonder Pork 





H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 
6819-23 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 


si0 chine 


jo 
gges" Fred ci Cahn 
a ole Selling Agent For 
The World's Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 




















Easy to Clean—Strong—More Pressure 


The Superior Ham Mold 


Write today for full information on these SUPERIOR 
Molds. No obligation! 





Notice the heavy, sim- 
ple spring construction. 





Superior Brass Foundry, Waterloo, lowa 























A wonderful 
Automatic Ice 
Machine 
for 
Meat Packer 
That 
Operates Chain 
Markets 


Write for Prices 


The Phoenix 
Ice Machine Co. 


2711 Church Ave. 
Small Unit Type Phoenix Compressor Cleveland, Ohio 
































Could a butcher shop 
without a screen door 
sell meat? 


Here is an effective argu- 
ment that can be used in sell- 
ing your various beef products 
to retailers or large consumers 
at this time of 
year. You can 
have but one 
better argument 
for your prod- 
uct—that is its 
actual quality. 


Suppose you tell him 
that, for reasons similar 
to his reason for using a 
screen door in 
summer, you 
clothe your beef cuts in 
Stockinette and they travel 
we from your cooler to his ice 

x. 


He in his turn 

a can use this 
RIB Stockinette argu- 
ment in persuading his cus- 
tomers that they are getting 
something extra good from 
him. They are, because cuts 
so covered are protected 
against flies, 
other in- 
sects, dust, 
and dirty hands and 
clothes—very important 
at any time but most of 
all in summer. 


bo lank 


222 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 







Selling Agent 
The Adler Underwear & Hosiery Mfg. Co. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


medium $ 8.25@10.75 
5.00@ 6.50 


4.50@ 6.50 


Steers, 
Cows, 
Bulls, cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to 
medium 





$10.50@ 13. 


Vealers, 
8.00@ 10.5 


Vealers, 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


good to choice.............. $10.50@ 11. 
Lambs, medium 8.50@10.5 
Lambs, common 7.00@ 8.5 
Ewes, medium to choice 2.75@ 3. 


LIVE HOGS. 


PODBND WiRic v ccdcccnsvccsnesccae x 
Hogs, medium 

Hogs, 120 Ibs. 

Roughs 

Good roughs 


Lambs, 


Hogs, 


DRESSED HOGS. 
heavy 


180 Ibs. 
80 lbs. 
80-140 Ibs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs. 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs...17 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice 
Common to fair cows............-++5+- 3 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


@15.50 
@16.00 
@14.50 
@14.50 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs, 
Pigs, 


@22 
@22 
@1s 


@32 


hinds and ribs. ots 
hinds and ribs.... 
hinds and ribs. 


Tenderloins, 4 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 90 
Shoulder clods .... @l1 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


Err 
Good to choice veal peeeononaa 
Med. to common veal.... 15 
Good to choice calves 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime @27 
Lambs, ¢ 

Sheep, good . 

Sheep, medium ................ swecccas 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs...19 @20 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 50 @55 
Pork tenderloins, frozen................ 48 @50 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 19 @20 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs.........15144@161%4 
Butts, boneless, Western............... 23 @24 
Butts, regular, Western 19 @20 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg..21 @22 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg. 26 @27 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@s ‘Ibs. 

average 16 @17 
Pork trimmings, e3 20 @21 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% ....10 @ll 
Spareribs, fresh 138 @l14 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg... 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. av 
Hams, 12 

Picnics, 4 

Picnics, 6 


Beef tongue, heavy 
Bacon, —— 
Bacon, boneless 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed... 
Fresh steer tongues. 1. c. trm’d.... 
Sweetbreads, beef ............. 
Sweetbreads, veal............ 
Beef kidneys ees 
DUPRE BEGETS ccc ccccceviccesce 
Livers, beef 
Oxtails ..... ese 
Beef hanging” tenders... oo 

mb fries 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 

DE GO .cchuseenecue’ jeden eNnees ens 
Cond, suet . ee 


Green Calfskins. 

5-9 9%4-12% 1214-14 14-18 18 up 
1 veals...20 2.30 2.40 2.60 3.50 
2 veals...16 1.90 1.95 2.15 3.05 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 1.85 2.05 as 
Buttermilk No. : 1.60 1.80 oes 
Branded Gruby 1.10 1.20 1.60 
Number 3 —At value——————_- 


BUTTER. 
Creamery, extra (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score)... 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score). 
Creamery. lower grades 
EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


Prime No. 
Prime No. 


dozen 
firsts, 


Extra, 
Extra, 
Firsts 
Checks 


24144@25 

23% @24 

4% @23 
@20% 


doz. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express...... 
Fowls, ULeghorn, via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...24 @25 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb...22 @23 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @22 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @21 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @20 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb... 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Turkeys— 

Western, 

Western, 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib......... 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to fancy: 

Western, under 17 lbs @28 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per lb... @26 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb @2A4 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib @23 
Ducks— 


Long 


young toms, prime to fancy.40 
young hens, prime to fancy.38 


002d 


Island @18 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
June 26, 1930: 

June 20 2 23 2 25 26 
Chicago 32% 4 2 32% 
mn 2. . 33 35 824 33 
Boston ..3¢ é 33 3344 3 33% 
Phila. 33% 34 é 33% < 

Wholesale prices of carlots centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 

32% 32% 32% $=§$32% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk. to Prev. Last — Since Jan. 1 

June 26. week. year. 1930, 1929. 
Chicago, 56 58,926 62,526 : ae 1,675,734 
M, Z..c» 8 888,955 1,829,820 
616,353 
592,896 


fresh 


3214 32% 


Boston. ‘ ,8or ° 25, 0 4,044 
Phila.... 21,566 578,829 
176,314 4,709,218 4,714,803 
(Ibs.): 


Total 179,484 186,798 
Cold storage movement 
Same 
week-day 
last year. 
15,907,689 
10,259,777 
5,080,229 
3,668,185 


34,915,850 


In Out 
June 26. June 26. 
.-463,628 62,923 
422,270 28,392 
.222,530 24,006 
156, 183 15,185 


. 1,264,611 130,506 


On hand 
June 27. 
20,439,122 
12,730,486 
6,798,465 
4,249,239 


Chicago 
New York 
Boston 
Phila. 


Total 44,217,312 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, te delivered 
per 100 Ib: 
Ammonium _ sulphate, *@ouble bags, 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New York...... 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per ie 
i scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
P. L. f.0.b. fish factory........ 3.80 & 10¢ 
risk guano, foreign, 13@14% —, 

nia, 10% B. P. L. ° 4.00 & 10c 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 

3% A. A. f.o.b. fish factory. ..3.25 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot..2.07@ 2.10 
a Pr 10% ammonia, 

15% B. Tis Mc esocecosccecses 3.25 & 10c 
Tankage, th dn 9@10% ammo... .3.00 & 10c 


Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 

bags, per ton c.i.f @25.00 
Bone meal, 7. 4% -“ ed bags. 

per ton, c.i.f.. : .. .30.00@35.00 
Acid phosphate, | bulk, ate " Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% fla @ 9.00 


Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton..... 


Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 

unground 

unground 


50% 
60% 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, ~~ 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 pieces 
Flat shin —— avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
OP Te MR s cccnsavcccccesecses 85.00 
Binck or striped hoofs, per ton.... 45.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton........ evee 60.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 ‘ibs., i on 
100 pieces’ aie " 
Horns, according to "grade... seweseses : 15. 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


- 95.00@125.00 


110.00 
200.00 











Lincoln Farms Products 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


a 


ore, of Poultry Feeds 


407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 




















Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 
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“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 


armen semeinenmmmenete 


























